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R E F A C E. 



nn H E greateft part of the following 
Eflays have already appeared before 
the public in Mr. Edivards" Natural 
Hiftory^ but in a detached and unconnecSl- 
ed form, and at an expence perhaps rather 
too great for many who delight in Natural 
Hiftory. 

It was therefore to accommodate fuch^ 
and to aflift the curious in their re- 
fearches, or any future writer upon this 
fubjedl, that the editor has been induced 
to this publication : and to make it flill 
more generally ufeful, there is added a ca- 
talogue, in generical order, in Englifli and 
French, of the names of all the birds ^ 
beafis^ Jijhesy infeils^ plants^ &c, &c. con- 
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IV PREFACE. 

tained in the faid Natural Hiftory ; which 
has the peculiar advantage over all other 
works of that nature, to be original in its 
figures, as well as defcriptions. 

*^* The numbers added to the articles 
in the Generical Catalogue refer to the 
plates in the Hiftory where the fubje(5ls are 
defcribed and figured. 
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ESSAY I. 

On the Wisdom and Power of God in the 

Works of Creation. 



CHAP. I. 

THE wifdom and power of God arc 
manifeft to all rational creatures, from 
a contemplation of his wonderful works 
in the creation of this world : He hath formed 
every bead of the field, bird of the air, and fi(h 
of the waters : He hath alfo formed every tree 
and plant ; every creeping infetfl was made by 
him. All that the earth, air, or waters produce, 
were created by God*s power. Now, as man is 
the only rational being in this world, it feemeth 
plain, by natural light, that the dominion of all 
creatures was given to him by God ; therefore^ 
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fince man's obligation to God is greater tlian that 
of any other creature, his afts of humiliation, 
adoration, and gratitude, ought to be, in fome 
degree, proportionable to the favour and benefits 
he hath received. Amongft the many afts of 
gratitude we owe to God, it may be accounted 
one, to ftudy and contemplate the perfe6lions 
and beauties of his works of creation. Every 
new difcovery muft neceflarily raife in us a frefii 
fenfe of the greatnefs, wifdom, and power of 
God : He hath fo ordered things, that almoft 
every part of the creation is for our benefit, ei- 
ther to the fupport of our being, the delight 
of our fenfes, or the agreeable exercife of the 
rational faculty. If there are fome few poifon- 
ous animals and plants fatal to man, thefe may 
ferve to heighten the contrary bleffings j fince 
we could have no idea of benefits, were we in- 
fenfible of their contraries ; and feeing God 
has given us reafon, by which we are able to 
choofe the good and avoid the evil, we fuffer 
very little from the malignant parts of the cre- 
ation, 

God 
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God hath given to brute animals a certain law 
whereby to govern themfelves, which is called 
Inftinft ; it being an inward implanted ten* 
dency to particular adions, from which they 
cannot flray. This inftinA, <x inward force, ap- 
pears to be ftronger in brutes than in the human 
fpecies, and fupplies to them the defedt of rea^ 
fon. Man hath an inftindt alfo, but much 
weaker than that in other animals: to make 
up that want God hath given him a glimmering 
of that heavenly light called Reafon. Now, as 
man was defigned lord of this lower world, and 
the pofleflion of every part thereof was given to 
him, the inftinA of brutes would not have been 
fufficient ; nor would reafon itfelf have been 
enough without fome inward appetites ; for 
without inftinft his generation would probably 
have foon been at an end ; and we (hould have 
negleded the fupport of our individual bodies, 
had we only reafon, and not hunger to tell us, 
that eating was necefTary to life. 

Reafon is our direftor when we change our 
country from one extreme climate to ano- 
ther : The Ruffian, though inclofed in houfes, 

B 2 firmly 
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firmly fecured againft the penetration of the 
cold air, and inwardly heated with ftoves, when 
he travels into Perfia and India, is direfted by the 
fame rcafon to fleep in the open air, and on the 
tops of houfes, and co ufe machines to agitate 
and bring frefh air about him ; and, on the con- 
trary, the Ethiopian, though his lodging be in 
the open plains and defarts, and he without any 
clothing, yet, when he is brought to Europe, 
he is glad to fcreen himfelf in warm houfes, 
and warm himfelf by fires, and cover himfelf 
with thick clothing. Reafon giveth man this 
pre-eminence over brute beafts i by it he can 
make almoft all parts of the world habitable to 
him by arts and inventions to fcreen himfelf from 
the great heats iu fome parts, and defend him- 
felf from the piercing colds in other parts of the 
■world. No brute animal can thus indifferently 
inhabit any part of the world, becaufe their in- 
nate laws are unchangeable, and accommodated 
only to fuch climates as nature has placed them 
in ; fo that I believe there is no creature whofe 
race is Ipread in all habitable parts of the world 
as is that of the human fpecies. Each animal 
fcGms to have his appointed cUmate,out pf which, 

if 
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if he be removed to one far different, his gene- 
ration ceafeth, or loofeth its firft properties ; 
ivhereas fuch creatures, as continue where na- 
ture placed them, hardly vary at all from 
the fpecies from which they fprang, preferv- 
ing the fame magnitude, form, and colours 
throughout all ages ; for it feemeth as if 
God had fet particular marks of diftindUon 
on each fpecies, from which they cannot 
ftray. 

From this reafbn I found the agreement 
between each different generation of animal 
and plant, which always continues to bear 
the form and likenefs of thofe in which they 
were firft inclofed. Indeed fome domeftic ani- 
mals and plants differ, in fome fort, from their 
firfl parents, which were favage. I take thcfe 
differences not to be very material, and to 
proceed from the unnatural food, habitation, 
and other circumftances that may alter the plant 
or animal in magnitude or colour ; which is 
not material, feeing thefe things, fo made do- 
meftic, if turned again to their native habi- 
tations. 
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tationSy in a generation or two caft off thofe 
accidents attained by unnatural fituadons, and 
recover their firft forms and colours damped 
on them in the firft creation of the whole 
ipecies. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. n. 

Ti^ ANY who have wrote in former times on 
nature, fuppofe that all things, which 
were at firft created by God on this globe, have 
been ever fince, by his Providence, continued 
through an implanted feminal power down to 
thefe times, and will continue as long as the 
earth endureth : yet fome great naturalilb in 
thefe days are quite of a different opinion, and 
their reafons for thefe opinions are founded on 
the great variety of foflil fubftances found daily 
in many parts of the world, refembling animals 
and parts of animals now in being, as well as 
animals and parts of animals not to be met with 
by the mofl: laborious fearches of the curious. 

From the general face of things we may fafe- 
ly conclude there have been great revolutions on 
the face of this earth, which in many places 
feem to have been caufed by a great quantity of 
water prevailing, and paffing very fwiftly ovear 
its furface^ breaking up its lower parts, and rear- 
ing 
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ing them into mountains, and carrying other 
parts which have lain high into the fea ; fo that 
in many places we find buried, in high moun- 
tains far inland, fubftances which received their 
firft formation in the fea, and in fome low 
grounds, deep buried near the fea, we find 
many things that received their firft forms in 
the mountains. It is probable fome of thefe 
great revolutions might be fo wide fpread at 
once, as utterly to extinguilh fome animals that 
were in God's original creation of this world. 

If we confider the beautiful parts of nature, 
fo far as they charm the fight by the luftre and 
variety of colours, and the finenefs of the tex- 
ture of parts, I think many will agree, that 'the 
fine things produced may charm the eye, as 
much as the mod ftudied and harmonious com- 
pofitions in mufic can charm the ear. But it is 
common to fay, that people who have no de- 
light in mufic, have no ear : And I think, we 
may as juftly fay of thofe, who are not 
jnoved to admiration when the beauties of na- 
ture prefent themfelves, that they want eyes. 
Whether or not nature ^efigned the beautiful 

forms 
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forms and colourings we perceive in feveral kind$ 
of infefts and other animals, as things to delight 
and pleaf^ the fenfe of thofe animals, and others 
of th^ brute creation : Or whether they were de- 
figned principally for the delight and contem- 
plation of man the lord of this lower world, is a 
queftion. A reafon, in my opinion, why iniefts 
are not fenfible of their own beauty, is the form 
of their eyes, which let in the light through a 
kind of net- work, which muft difcover the ob^ 
je6b in a confufed manner j or if we fuppofe 
each little part a diftinft eye, they are fo fmall 
that an objeft muft almoH: touch them to be 
diftindly perceived in its parts, and the quantity 
taken in at once fo fmall, that the entire form 
of one infeft can hardly appear plain to another } 
thefe eyes may indeed ferve them to diftinguifli 
ppake bodies from the clear air they fly in ; and, 
when they approach very near, to pick out fmall 
particles lying on leaves and fruits, which fupply 
moft ink&s with food. 

Now* as the eyes of man fe?m to be more 
adapted than thofe of infeds to receive the vari- 
ous forms and colours of natural things, I am 

of 
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V^tlf opinion, that God principally defigncd thefc 
things, not only to plcafc and delight the out- 
ward ienfes of man, but that the contemplation 
ofthemlhould point out to the mind the fur- 
prifing manner of God's method of working who 
created all things ; and this piay ferve as natural 
arguments of his infinite wifdom and power. 



Mr. Horjleyt in his Britannia Romana, making 
a fort of apology for that work in his preface, 
has thefe words, which will not be amifs to quote 
for my prefent purpofc. " I have always look- 
•^ ed on it as an inftance of divine wifdom, that 
S' it (hould be fo ordered that different men have 
•^ fuch different tallies and inclinations. By this 
** means the feveral parts of knowledge are more 
** cultivated : And I think we owe our thanks 
J' to any one who will apply himfelf to the 
*^ ftudy of any particular thing, though it feem 
V minute, and may not fuit our tafte or inclina- 
*^ tion to purfue itourfelves. This gives us, at 
" leaft, an opportunity of knowing, on eafier 
*\ terms, what can be faid on that fubjeft." 



It 
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It is always ncdcflary that cvciy age fhould 
labour to difcdver fomething, and not fit down 
content with the difcoveries of our forefathers ; for 
experience fhews, that the knowledge of our an« 
ceflors dwindles away, and decays daily, for fuch 
is the nature of time, that it obfcures or deftroys 
the knowledge of paft ages by the many waftc- 
ful events which happen in a long courfe of yearsi 
fuch as fire, rapine, inundations, lols of the liber- 
ties of countries, and mafty other things. But, 
more than all thefe, the change of languages af- 
feAs our knowledge ; for no language continues 
the fame for many centuries : infcriptions indeed 
haVe continued fome thoufands of years, but 
when the languages are dead in which they are 
wrote, the fenfe of them by ages becomes darker 
and darker, till at laft they are utterly obfcure, 
as we find the moft ancient are ; witnefs the mo- 
numents of the ancient Egyptians, the ruins of 
Perfepolis, Palmyra or Balbeck, and many others 
in divers parts of the world which have almoft 
outlived their defcriptions •, fo that we cannot 
depend on the knowledge of the ancients as a 
perpetual fund ; but muft gather what we can 
from them, and add to it as much as we can 
of our own, that the ftock we have may be kept 

up 
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Up by adding fomething in the room of whA 
mull inevitably be loft j for if we fit down con- 
tent with what is already known, which is a 
knowledge evidently decreafing every day, in 
a few ages we may know nothing, and be re- 
duced to a ftate equal to the wild Americans, 
fince we know that Europe itfelf hath been well 
nigh reduced to fuch a ftate a few centuries ago, 
by falling Into a fuperftitious lethargy, negletft- 
ing ail farther improvements of knowledge, and 
defpifing reafon, nature, and the evidence of 
fcnfe. 

Every one ought to attain to as high a de- 
gree of natural knowledge as he can, for a deep 
knowledge in nature has detcded many falfe 
pretenders to infpiration, prophefy, and the like, 
while the ignorant in nature and her laws have 
been deluded by the meaneft and loweft preten- 
ders, fuch as diabolical poflcfTions, fantaftical ap- 
paritions, dreams, good and bad omens, and the 
like. 



As arts have been brought by gradual fteps, 

from one degree of perfcillon to another, by 

joining 
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joining the knowledge of pad times, left us in the 
writings of thofe that are gone before, with the 
difcoverics and experience of the prefent times, 
(6 even the knowledge of nature itfelf hath been 
multiplied by the various degrees of conception, 
and different powers of penetration that have 
been given by God through pad ages to man- 
kind, which have been handed down through 
the records of time to us. Without this know- 
ledge of other men joined to our own, our know- 
ledge would be like that of favage people who 
live together in fmall tribes or families, and have 
nothing but mere mother wit and pure natural 
capacity, chiefly derived from the fenfes, to di- 
rect them, they not knowing what any of their 
anceflors faid or thought before them for want 
of characters to exprefs words ; fo that each 
man's knowledge is his own, or has little aflTift- 
ance from others : I do not mean, that, while 
we are fearching into nature's works, we fhould 
negleft the curious arts and inventions of men ; 
for by being well (killed in arts we are enabled 
the better to make difcoverics in nature. Be- 
J(ides, a fine art loft may never be recovered ; but 

nature. 
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nature, though at prefent unknown by fearching, 
may at one time or other be found, becaufe fhe 
always endureth and continueth the fame. Art 
and nature, like two filters, (hould always walk 
hand in hand, that fo they may reciprocally aid 
gnd affift each other. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. m. 

ly^ AN, when he beginneth to exercife hb nu 
^^^ donal faculties, ought to fct before his 
intelkdual mind the ideas of truth and faUhood, 
and endeavour to find out, in the moil ftrid and 
abfolute fenie, what they are ; and, when he hath 
found them, he ought to govern all his aftions 
by the former, and avoid the latter : but it is 
exceeding hard to difcover what truth is in a 
world of falfhood and controverfy, where all of 
us fuck in error with our milk. Is not great part 
of the world taught to believe, that their fenles 
are liars, and that things which appear to be 
the fame, to the ftriftcft fcrutiny of our fenfes, 
are really and abfolutely quite otherwife ? Many 
we know fufier themfelves to be led into fuch 
inconfiftent beliefs as thefe ; but it is a fixed and 
firm article of my private faith, that God hath 
given us our fenfes as a touchflone of truth ; 
and that when any writing, tradition, or bold af- 
fertion, advances any opinions, that diredly and 
i9atly contradidt the fenfes which God hath given 

us 
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US to judge by, they are abrolutefalJhoods, and 
ought to be rejeifted of all mankind. If we can 
difcovf;r what truth and falihood are really, we 
then have grounds to reflect upon, and may 
form our refleftions into reafonings ; but what 
right reafon is we fliall find it more difficult to 
difcover,than what is fimple truth and fallhood : 
for our conceptions of matter, being only what 
enter by the dark doors of our fenfes, are, when 
entered, to one man one thing, and to another 
quite a different thing, which maketh human 
realbn fo fallacious and various ; for our reafon 
proceeding from fenfe, and fenfe being different, 
or receiving different ideas from the fame obje£t 
by different men, it follows of ncceffity, that 
there is no fuch thing abfolutcly as a general hu- 
man reafon, which is right and the fame, the 
ftandard of which may be conveyed by writing, 
or tradition, from one age to another ; but that 
every man hath his own particular reafon, which 
is different in men according as God hath given 
them ftrength or weaknefs in their underftand- 
ing to judge of fuch things as enter by the fenfes. 
It feemeth to me, that in various men the fenfes 
differ infinitely ; for that colour which is a fa- 
vourite 



I 
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vourite in the eyes of one, is indifferent or dif« 
agreeable to another ; which, perhaps, may pro- 
ceed from diffcrentt indures in the cryftalline 
humour -, and feme founds are indifferent, or 
perhaps dilplcafing to feme, though they fill 
others with the highcft rapture. Men vary in 
the fame manner in the fenfes of touching, tatt- 
ing,- and fmelling : human reafon alfo receives 
other imprelilons (which generally cleave too 
fail to it) fuch as proceed from the different 
educations, religions, and culloms of different 
times and places. For all who have feen but 
a iittle of the world know how very diffirrent 
the general reafonings of one country are from 
thak of another ^ and he who has been (lightly 
converfant in hiftory but a few ages backward, 
will find, that the opinions and reafonings of the 
fame place and people, in an age or two, arc 
quite transformed and changed ; ib that I can- 
not fee that we have, in our impcrfedt date, any 
ivich thing as right reafon founded on demon- 
ftration, except in fome few mathematical cafes, 
which muft cpnltrain the afTent of all men. 
Therefore, we cannot certainly conclude on 
hardly any thing without controvcrfy, we muft 

C ftcer 
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fteer the bcft courfe we can, fetting before our 
eyes truth as the port we endeavour to gain, 
which ought always to be our director in opi- 
nions and aftions, in relation to God and man, 
as well as in our general praftjces and fpecula- 
tions in the world. 



He that would write any thing in general on 
nature, or on any particular natural fubjeft, 
ought, (o far as his faculties will permit him, to 
penetrate into its fources, and trace it backward, 
if poflible, to find out the firfl: caufe and mover 
of all things. If we confider ourfelves, and the 
animal beings that inhabit the face of this globe, 
we muft wonder, at firft, how they came to be ; 
but, when we think of the infcrutable fprings 
of life and motion, we muft be aftoniihed to 
the higheft degree, not knowing from whence 
thefe things fpring : and we can folve thefe in- 
conceivable things no other way, than by fup- 
pofing there muft cxift fome great, invifible, in- 
conceivable, all-wife, and all-powerful Creator j 
fince the vifible creation is fuftained always, pro- 
ducing the fame forms of natural things, which 
fucceed from one generation to anothei', through 
the 
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the courfe of time; which could not be, if Chaos 
had prevailed, as fbme have taught ; for were 
the immenle mafs of matter without a living, 
all-powerful being to animate it, it muft reft 
without motion, or aft by a fermentation which 
would alwiays generate new and monftrous forms. 
Now, fince from natural light we have difcover- 
ed a God of infinite power and wifdom, whole 
attributes are all immenfurable and infinite, we 
cannot fuppofe his kingdom lefs than eternal ^ 
nor his fpace, or matter, lefs than immenfe: 
by eternity I mean time, not as meafured by the 
courfe of a planet in any fyftem, but a conftant, 
continued fucceffion of duration, that Ihall know 
no end ; by immenfity I mean the greateft given 
quantity of matter, or fpace, infinitely multipli- 
ed, which infinite multiplication will always fall 
infinitely Ihort of the immenfe quantity of mat* 
ter I for if we caft our thoughts beyond this 
lower fyftem, and dive into the endlefs depths 
of fpace, we are utterly loft ; becaufe the height, 
depth, and extenfion on all fides, flies away infi- 
nitely fafter, and more diftant, than the fwifteft 
and mdft extended thought can follow. As 
the greateft part of .matter is to be multiplied 

C 2 without 
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without end, fo is the leaft part of matter to be 
divided infinitely, notwithfianding the falfe doc- 
trine of atoms, the leaft or indivifible parts of 
matter, and the feeming contradiftion of infinite 
numbers contained in finite fpace ; for God, by 
his power, can as cafily pierce infinitely into a 
fmall thing, as extend his dominion through the 
regions of immenfity. 

On this principle of infinite number contained 
in finite fpace, I fuppofe that God, by one aft 
of his will and power, created the firft living 
and individual principle of every fingle, gene- 
rating, created being, that hath made, or fhall 
hereafter make its appearance in the world : 
thefe living and individual principles, being in- 
clofed one within another infinitely, were placed 
in the firft vifible individuals of eachfpecies; 
and it is the work of time and generation gra- 
dually to bring to light the inclofed and hidden 
principles, which, as their progenitors decay and 
fall off, extend thcmfelves to their natural de- 
ftinated fizes, in order to keep up a conftant 
fucceflion of each fpecies. The precife exa£t- 
nefs of fize, colour, fiiape, and other con- 
ditions 
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didons of animals and plants, which they have 
retained in all ages, wherein hiftory hath given 
us any account of them, hath induced me to 
believe, that all the individuals of each fpecies 
were produced at the fame time, by one a£t of 
the will and power of God. The animalcuU 
difcovered in the fcmen ma/cuHnum of all liv« 
ing creatures by the laborious M. Van Leuwen* 
bceck^ in his microfcopical obfervations, and, 
fince his time, confirmed by many others, is, I 
think, a ftrong argument for the above opi- 
nion. 

To proceed, and come a little nearer to my 
purpole: 

If a man may be allowed truly to declare 
what fpirit he is pofTefled with, as ibme of our 
modern enthufiafts have falfely, yet boldly 
done ; I muft confefs, that a zeal for exprefling 
natural things, with the utmoft truth and pre- 
cifenels, hath always infpired me, even to fuch 
a degree, that I have fometimes been afraid it 
would rife to fomething like what appears in 

bigots. 
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bigots, who pretend to infpiration ; but as I 
never was a favourer of fuch enthufiaftic or de- 
figning men, fo I was always on my guard, 
left my natural reafoning (hould be corrupted 
by flights, of which I could give no fatisfaftory 
account to the common fenfe and underftanding 
of mankind. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ly^AN is a creature too weak and imperfed 
^^-^ to trace the works of the Great Creator 
in their juft and natural gradations ; yet he, with 
all humility and gratitude^ ought to own, that, 
of all God*s vilible creatures, he is under the 
greateft obligations to his Creator, for having 
given to him the firfl: place amongft created 
beings in this lower world, and alio the com* 
mand, dominion, and rule over all the beings 
inferior to himfelf that cover the face of this 
globe, having even denied them the means of 
efcaping from man's unbounded will and ty- 
ranny. The human race is not only thus fu- 
perior to the other creatures on this earth, but 
each particular man feems intended by his Ma- 
ker to be equally free, and not fubjefted to 
the arbitrary will of any other man. Tyrants 
over men are the efFeft of popular depravity, 
vice, and unbounded ambition -, and, when 

ufurped 
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ufurpcd power perfecutes, opprcflcs, and tor* 
tures mankind beyond a degree of human fuf- 
ferance, a door is left open for their efcape, 
which Providence has denied to brutes. The 
goodnefs of God to man is a myftcry our 
weaknfefs can never unravel. We arc all na- 
turally tyrannical, and all feek and endeavour 
to gain power and dominion over each other. 
Wc, with regret, fubmit to the fuperior pow^r 
of thofe ftrongcr or more powerful than our- 
felves. Our compafts with one another arife 
from the mutual jealoufy and fufpicion each 
otic has of his neighbour's villainy. Should a 
juft, fublime, and highly rational create4 be- 
ing, far above the condition of man, conde* 
fccnd to give us a real hiflx>ry of fome of our 
greateft heroes, wifcft lawgivers, and canonized 
faints, what (hocking fcenes of lawlefs force, 
brutal cnielty, cunning, circumvention, deceit, 
yilc hypocrify, and facrilegious frauds, would 
fuch a faithful hiftory be filled with ! It would 
certainly make men appear more infamouQy 
wicked, than men have made infernal fpirits in 
the aerial hiftories they have given of them. 

If 
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If we would know what men are in a ftate 
of nature^ we majr turn our eyes on deipotic 
princes, and we (hall fee them a&ing without 
any law or confcience to reftrain them from 
what their natural inclinations diftate. To fum 
up all the faculdes of man, we muft examine 
the whole brute creation, and take in all their 
qualities, fuch as in man would claim the 
names of virtues or vices : and this will give 
us the various mixtures of virue and vice in 
the human fpecies, in fome of whom the vir«> 
tues are predominant, and in others the vices^ 
though none of them are without a mixture 
of both, and they are more or kfs virtuoui 
or vicious in proportion to fuch mixture. 

Had man been cn^ated benevolent to all 
of his own kind, having no will or defire 
to fubdue or rule over others, or invade 
their property, and likewife endowed with a 
defire to aflifl and help his weaker neigh* 
bour ; had peace and tranquillity been inr 
violably maintained amongft the whole race i 
the world, before this time, muft have been 

fo 



(o overftdcked with people, that it would have 
been impoITible for them to fubfifl: m it ; 
and the animals, &c. which were given by 
God for the food of man and of each other, 
would have been nearly, if not quite extmft ; 
for we know, that many of the wild animals 
require vaft uninhabited plains, forefts, and 
mountains, to breed, feed, and bring up their 
young. But Providence has ordered things 
otherwife, by putting enmity between man and 
man, and between nation and nation,, in or- 
der to prevent the over^great increafe of the 
human kind, which muft confequently have 
greatly leiiened, if not entirely extirpated, 
many of the animal fpecies, before the ftiU 
increafing number of men had proved their own 
deftruftion, which finally muft have been the 
cafe : but it is reafonable to believe, that Pro- 
vidence equally regards the prefcrvation of all 
the animals, &:c. that are created. 

Wife ftates, that have fuperftitious and ig- 
norant fubje&s, are often under a neceility of 
making fych laws as confift little with rea- 

fon. 
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fon, common fenfc, or the natural liberties of 
mankind : they often are obliged by fuch mc* 
thods to flop the courfe of popular clanK>ur9 
which would otherwife reduce a well-eftabliflied 
ftate to anarchy and confufion. The remedy 
againfl: fuch inconveniencies is a flack execu- 
tion of fuch bad laws. I believe, the wifefl 
of the human race do not exped to find real 
and abfolute moral juftice and right amongfl: 
the moil honeft and moil experienced of their 
own fpecies ; for right and wrong, vutue and 
vice, &c. are differently underftood, according 
to the different modes, cuftoms, aad religions 
of different countries, and different times in 
the fame countries ; though, in the unchange- 
able Divine Will, it would be great prefump- 
tion in us to fuppofe the leaft variation or 
fliadow of change. Divine juftice and re£titude 
muft be abfolutely and conftantly the fame ; 
but, as we are in our nature very imperfeft be- 
ings, our conceptions, words, and aftions, mufl: 
be all imperfed ; infomuch, that were ten of 
the wifeft amongft men, living at the fame 

time. 
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time, and under the fame government, to form 
a plan of moral, univerfal, abfolute reftitude 
in the condutffc of human life, they would all 
widely differ from each other. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 



T N aU countries, whether agriculture be pro* 
'^ moted or negledbed by mankind, nature aflUb 
to fow and plant as well as to fertilize the earth. 
The feeds of lofty trees are many of them wing« 
ed ; and when they are ripe, the autumnal 
winds blow them off, and fcatter them at a 
great diftance from their mother plants : others 
are in pods, or huiks, and not capable of be- 
ing carried by the motion of the air % but Pro« 
vidence hath given them as food to birds, who 
carry them to diftant places, and in feeding 
fcatter part of the feed in foils proper for them 
to take root in and fpring up. Even the 
droughts of the autumn contribute to increafe 
and propagate trees and plants ; for by cauling 
deep chinks or chaps in the earth, the feeds of 
trees, and larger plants, that require depth, are 
lodged at proper depths for their growth, and, 
at the fame time, fecured from fuch animals 
as feed on them. The feeds of annual plants 

are. 
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aie, many of them, provided with a light down, 
by which they are enabled, with the help of 
the wind, to rife to great heights, and fpread 
themfelves very wide to propagate their (pedes 
in diftant lands. The fun, by its annual vifits 
to the northern and fouthern tropics, alternate- 
ly gives aftion and reft to vegetation. The 
floods, which in many countries fall at certain 
feafons from the mountains, cover the plains, 
and enrich the foil by the fediment of their wa- 
ters. The winter's frofts alfo, by expanding the 
moifture contained in the earth, loofen and 
break the clods, fo as to make them give way 
to the fpreacTing roots of vegetables : Iwine, 
moles, and fonic other animals, root up and 
loofen the earth, and fit it to receive the leeds 
of plants. 

The Rev. Mr. Robinfon, rei5tor of Oufby in 
Cumberland, in his Natural Hiftory of Weft- 
moreland and Cumberland, part II. page 97, 
iays, " that birds are natural planters of all 
*• forts of wood and trees : they difleminatc the 
*' kernels upon the earth, which, like nurferies, 
*• brings them forth till they grow up to the'it 
•' n^tui 
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•* natural flxcngth and pcrfcdion/* He fays. 
About twenty five years ago, coming fh>m 
Rofe-CafUe eaiiy in the morning; I obferved 
a great number of crows yery bufy at their 
work, upon a declining ground of a mofly 
" furface : I went out of my way on purpofe to 
*• view their labour ; and I found they were 
planting a grove of oaks. The manner of their 
planting was thus : they firft made little holes 
in the earth with their bills, going about and 
^^ about till the hole was deep enough, and then 
*• they dropped in the ' acorn, and covered it 
*< with earth and mofs : the young plantation is 
f* now growing up to a thick grove of oaks, £t 
*^ for ufe, and of height for the crows to build 
** their nefts in. I told it to the owner of the 
*♦ ground, who obferved them to fpring up, and 
** took care to • fecure their growth and rifing. 
** The ieaibn was at the latter end of autumn, 
^ when all feeds were fully ripe.** 

Mr. Robinfon fccms to think, that Provi- 
dence had given the crows this inftindt folely 
for the propagation of trees 5 but, I imagine, 

it 
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r it was given them principally for their own pre- 
I ftrvation, by hiding provifion in time of plenty, 
ID order to fupply them in a time of fcarcity } 
' ibr it is obferved, in tame pyes and daws kept 
about houfes, that they will hide their meat 
when they have plenty, and fetch it from their 
hiding-places when ihcy want it : fo that fuch 
an inftinit in thefe birds may anfwer a double 
purpofe, both their own fupport in times of 
need, and die propagation of the trees they 
plant ■, for, wherever they hide a great number 
of nuts or grain in the earth, we cannot fuppofe 
they find them all again, but that as many will 
remain in the plat of ground they make ufe of, 
as can well grow by one another. Nature hath 
been amazingly bountiful in the wonderful in- 
creafe of feeds in many vegetables ; infomuch 
that, with proper culture, the face of the whole 
earth might be covered, from the Iceds of a 
fmgle plant, in a very few years. The feminat- 
ir\g power in animals alfo equals, if not ex- 
ceeds, that of plants : if we examine fome of 
the fifties and infedls, we find what great num- 
bers of their fpecies they are able to produce. 
But 



I 
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But all tilde great increafers are liable to per- 
petual deftruftion, they being the natural food 
of other animals, and of one another : the 
laiger animals of prey, who are not liable to be 
thus deftroyed, increafe very flowly. 



D CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 



T T is not at all neceflary, convenient, or ] 

iible, that a whole civil fbciety, or common- 
wealth, fhould be learned, greatly knowing, or 
experienced ; it is neceflary, indeed, that fiich 
as are intended for the ftudy and praftice of 
deep fcicnccs, Ihould be taught feveral of the 
dead languages, the better to enable them to 
join the knowledge and experience of paft ages 
and diftant countries to that of their own. Po- 
liticians, priefts, phyficians, lawyers, hiftorians, 
&c. cannot be in any degree perfeft, without 
the fund of fcience preferved in ancient authors. 
The mercantile part of fociety, of the fuperior 
clals, need not be at the pains, unlefs they chufe 
it, to acquire any of the dead languages ; but 
three or four of the living languages of Europe 
will be neceflary to fit them for an extenfive 
tr^c, and raife them to the high fortune and 
reputation in which they ftand amongft us^ 
for, I believe, it may as juftly be faid, that c 
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merchants are princes^ as it could have been faJd 
of any merchants in ancient times. The hke 
accompli fhments may affift many of the mid- 
dling order of tradefmen. But, as to the lower 
clafa of trades, fuch as handicrafts, farmers, 
mechanics, &c. their mother-tongue is fuffi- 
cient for all their purpofes ■, but it is neceflary 
that they fiiould read their own language, and 
acquire fuch a knowledge of figures as may en- 
able [hem to keep common accounts. As to 
the loweft clafs, fuch as common labourers, 
|>eafants, and that part of the people called the 
|>oor, it 13 not needfuj that they Ihould have any 
Ibrt of learning, except what may inftrufl; and 
forward them in their various labours : it is fuf- 
ficient that they are inftruifted in the mora! and 
religious rights of their country, by perfons 
whom tlie policy of the ftate, under which they 
live, has appointed for that purpofe. Thus 
would the orders of men be kept diftinft, and 
labouring people wovild not be wanting to per- 
form the lowell: offices in fociety. A wrong po- 
licy prevails with us at prcfent under the name 
of charity. Our middling people, through a 
Hunt fighudwfs, give education to the children 
D 2 of 
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of the lowefl; clafs, above what the employments 
they ought to be bred up to can require : this 
robs the public of labouring people, and fets 
thefe children upon an equality with thofc of 
their benefai5tors, which muft confequently hurt 
the benefactors children, by increafmg the num- 
ber of their order ; for many of thefe children 
of the poor, when thus educated, will, in the 
rifing generation, out-ftrip, circumvent, and dit 
place the children of their benefactors, at a time 
when few of the benefaftors thcmfelves are liv- 
ing to fee the confequences of their miilaken 
charity. To fupport the poor in times of nccef- 
fity, and to inftrudt and train their children in a 
habit of induftrious labour, is real charity ; and 
its confequences tend to the good of focie- 
ty. Men of great eftates, I think, fliould be 
educated in proportion to their fortunes, and 
above thofe of the middling people; becaufe 
out of fuch are generally chofen the governors 
and direftors of ftates, as well as thofe who aft 
as magiftrates in their feparate divifions ; fuch 
ought to have knowledge and experience above 
that of the bulk of mankind whom they arc 
defigned to govern. As to gentlemen who have 
made 
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made the chace their fole pleafure, and defign 
to breed their fons to the fame occupation, it is 
needlels that they ihould have a better educa- 
tion than that of their tenants, the fanners, who 
are generally their companions ; for it requires 
very little knowledge to enable a man to break 
his neck in the purfuit of deer, hares, foxes, &c. 
and in leaping over hedges,' ditches and gates. 

As I have no defign to publifii any thing more 
in Natural Hiftory, thefc efTays being chiefly ex- 
traAs from my great work in (even volumes in 
quarto*, my petition to God (if petitions to 

God 

* Mr. Edwards's Addreis to the Public on the Sale of 
his Works to Mr. Robs on. 

College of PijifictMns, fyarwick'Lstie, Mty i, 1 769. 

To the Nobiiitjy C entry y and Curious in general, 

TTAVING this day fold and deliTered to Mr. Jam is Rob son, book- 
feller in New Bond-ftreet^ all the remaining copies of my Natural 
Hiftory of Birds, and other rare and undefcribed Animals, Quadrupeds, 
Reptiles, Fiil^es, &c. &c. in feren volumes quarto, French and Englifli, 
printed upon a fine royal paper, containing fix hundred diftind fubje^ls, 
engraved upon three hundred and fixty-five copper plates, from defigns 
copied immediately from nature, and coloured under my own infpedion ; 
together with all my copper plates, letter-prefs, and every article in my 
pofleffion relative to it : I have thought it a duty incumbent upon me, 

m 

in juftice to the public, as well as the purchai^, to declare that all 
future publications of the faid natural hiftory are the fole right and 
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God are not prefiunptuous) is, that he vould re- 
move from me all defirc of purfoing Natural 
Hiftory, or any other ftudy, and infpire mc with 
as much knowkdge cf his Divine Nature as tnj 
imperfefk ftate is capable of ; that I may con** 
duA myfelf, for the remainder of my days, in a 
tnanoer the mofk agreeable to his will, which mufl: 
CQairqiiently be moft happy to m|fel£ What 
my condition may be in futurity is known only 
to the Wife Difpoier ef all things : yet my pre- 
ient deiires are (perhaps vain and iaconfifteni 

property of Mr. Rosson : aQd that 07 lal>pur8 may be handed down 
to pofterity with integrity, truth, and exaftnefs, I have delivered inta 
kif ^iipds a complete fet of the pktes, highly coloured by myfelf, as a 
fiaadard to thofe artifis who may be employed in colouring them for 
the future. 

As the remainder of my Uft will be chkfly ipent in retirement, I 
beg leave to return my moft grateful acknowledgments to the nobility, 
geotxy, and public in general, for aHtheii favours, and generous fup- 
port, during tl^ tqdious period of %|1 my pubtic^itions ^ sui4 tvk with 
thu gsea^eft tri^h apd reipef^ 

Their faithfiil andojsb'ged 

Humble fervaAt, 

Geo. £dwabbs« 

f 4:t '^^c public' may always depend upon having of Mr. Rob- 
SON, Mr. Edwar j>8*s Natural Hiftory, 7 vols quarto, carefully coloured| 
at the ufual price of fourteen guineas half bound, or j|t a proportiooab le 
price in any elegaiit binding. 

with 



wkh ^ nattife of xMirigi !) thiit I tniy beeonte » 
in(6Btgrot ipirit, Toid of grofi matter^graylty and 
lerifyy endo^d with a yoluntaiy modve power, 
either to pierce infinitely into boundle6 etherial 
(pace, or into folid bodies *, to fee and know 
how the parts of the great univerle are connect- 
ed with each other, and by what amazing me- 
chanifm they are put and kept in regular and 
perpetual motion. But, oh vain and daring pre- 
fumption of thought ! I moft humbly fubmit my 
future exiftence to the fupreme will of the One 
Omnipotent. 

If men^, in the prefent age, at the conclufion 
of their poetiod, hiilorical, or other works, 
fliould vaunt and promiie themfelves immorca- 
lity, as many of the ancients leem to have done, 
I believe it would only ferve to render them ridi* 
culousy and depreciate rather than enhance the 
value of their peformances : nor can I believe 
that the ancients were openly fo vain or felf- 
conceited, as to promife themfelves immortality 
in fuch a glaring manner ; but I rather imagiDe, 
that thoie vain flourilhes were added by their 
enthufiallic admirers, in the copies that were 

made 
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made after the death of the authors. Our in- 
comparable Shakefpear was far from expefting 
an immortal name : witnefs the following quo- 
tation from his works : 

The cloud-cap*t tow'rs, 
The gorgeous palaces. 
The folemn temples, 
The great globe itfelf. 
Yea, all which it inherit. 

Shall diffolve ; 
And, like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

What may be the future fate of my Natural 
History, I cannot pretend to judge : but con* 
fcious of having endeavoured to become a ufeful 
member of fociety, I fubmit it to the critics, cor- 
rectors, tranflators, regravers ; and laftly, if it de- 
fences no better fate, to obfcurity and utter obli- 
vion. 
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ESSAY II. 

On Natural History; and chiefly 

Ornithology. 




CHAP. L 

ATURAL Hiftory cannot, in any de- 
gree, be perfedt without figures ; there- 
fore I think we fhould promote draw- 
ing in all fuch young people who feem to have 
a liking to it ; no one need think it an amufe- 
ment beneath his dignity, fince our prefent royal 
family, and many of the young nobility, have 
been inftrufted in tha^ art. Every one who con- 
fults ancient authors is very fenfible of their 
deficiencies in the want of figures ; for many 
things are mentioned by a bare name, without 
any defcrippon or figure ; and great phyfical 

virtue^ 
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virtues, and other ufes, arc attributed to fome of 
thefe things ; but there being no certain marks 
to fhew what things in nature were called by 
thofe names, we have now wholly loft them, or 

-take different things for them, or are in difpute 
about them ; therefore authors, naturalifts efpe- 
cialiy, Ihould confult, firft of all, the outward 
forms of things, in order farther to explain them 
by defcriptions and other marks ; and deliver 
them down to pofterity, fo as to free them, as 

. far as human reafon is capable of, from the lofles 
and injuries they may fuftain from time. In de- 
fcribing natural things nothing ought to be 
omitted that is any way remarkable ; and may 
fix and cftablith the charafter of the thing dt- 
fcribcd, ib as plainly to diftinguifli it from all 

'other things: this may be done without fol- 
lowing the minute fteps of fome authors, who 
have wrote large books on fingle birds or plantsj 
for long defcriptions lead the mind into mazes 
and confufion, and tire rather than inftrufl. On 
the other hand, too brief defcriptions fhould be 
avoided ■, for very often thefe are found to con- 
fift only of fuch general forms and colourings 
that are common to many things of the fame 
genus 
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genus with the thing fo briefly defctibed^ 
whkh makes the defcription uncertain, or rather 
no natural defcription at alL If naturalifti 
would ob(erve this medium, and ftudjr a plain 
coonprehenEve language, and well expreflbig the 
diiRga treated of, thef might gradually, by 
making the ftudy both ufefut and pleaianC, 
being many into the lo^ of natural hiftoiy who 
Qow defpifjs iu 

I know there are Umtt gcntlemtit that puttha 
terms of mean and little upon fuch fcksncea ot 
ftudies thaft they themfekea hare no taftc for ^ 
and others would make them detefe by calling 
them mere ^ecidations. Nacmal hcftofy hoa 
been particulajriy afper(bd and treaiedi im tim 
manner by the enemies to ati reii kmrwledgp,. aha ir 
ideas, or concepticms, reaching only loitfch objeda 
and purfuios as prodiice immediatr profit or &0r , 
fuad ple^ure : but if thefe gentlemen wiH look 
back a litde^ they W'iU find that men? aa gtff atv m 
wife, and aiagnanimeijs^ at kaft, a^ tbenafetfcs^ 
in all ag^v hate hufied them£slws» kc diedcfeo*. 
venea^ and knowlrdge of mnte^ King Solomoa 
is a great ex^mpfe m this nmcrr, who was 
hmfelf a natural hiftorian, and perhaps had pe- 
netrated 
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netratcd farther into nature than any one has 
done fince. Alexander the Great was remark- 
able for encouraging all the fine arts, as well 
natural hiftory as other literature, without which 

'his memory could not have fubfifted till this 
lime. But to eome nearer our own times, Lewis 
XIV, of France, though one of the greateft 
princes of the age he lived in, and engaged in 
leveral wars for a confiderable part of his life, 
yet found time to improve his mind by the ftu- 
dy of the fine arts, and eftablilbed an academy 
for the farther improvement of arts and new dif- 
coveries in nature : he was fuch a lover of the 
produftions of nature, that he made gardens, 
and built magnificent ftoves, &c. for the recep- 
tion and raifing of all exotic plants -, and built at 
Verfailles, near his palace, an elegant and 
curious place called the Managery, with large 
apartments and conveniencies for living ani- 
mals from all parts of the world ; and not only 
rare piftures and fculptures of the greateft 
mafters were coUetfted in his cabinets, but 
feveial extraordinary produftions of nature. 
Auguftus the lace king of Poland was alfo a 

' great encourager of natural knowledge, and 
had 
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had made a large colledtion of natural pro- 
dudions from moft parts of the world.^^To 
come ftill nearer, even to our own times, his 
prefent majeily king George III. has, with a 
liberality and munificence equal to the Auguftan 
age, become the patron and enourager of the 
fciences and arts ; and generoufly founded and 
endowed an academy of drawing, painting, ar- 
chitefture and fculpture. The numerous and 
noble coUeftion of psdntings, manufcripts, 
and books in all languages and faiences, 
(but particularly in natural hiftory) together 
with all kinds of natural and artificial rarities 
and curiofities coUeded by hb majefty from 
all parts of the world, in the courfe of a few 
years, will defervedly rank the king of Great- 
Britain's cabinet with that of the greateft princes 
of Europe. 

They who draw after nature, on account of 
natural hiftory, (hould reprefent things juftly, 
and according to Nature, and not ftrive to exalt 
or raife her above herfelf i for by fo doings in- 
ftead of inftruding, they will lead the world 
into errors i nor can the works of two authors 

on 
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on the fame fubjeft ever agree. The hiftorical 
painter, efpecially he who would reprefent the 
fiftions of the poets, may take greater liberties, 
' tnd ftudy by all methods to elevate his fubjedt 
by adding the highcft ftrokcs of art, in order to 
pleafe the eye, and raife in the mind ideas equal 
to the hiftorian or poet he would reprefent ; yet 
every one who reads natural hiftory, and fees 
figures and defcriptions of things in nature, fup. 
pofes they are, or ought to have been immedi- 
ately drawn and defcribed from nature. But no 
experienced maiij when he beholds an hiftorical 
piece, fuppofes the figures there drawn are like to 
thofe they are intended to reprefent either in fea. 
ture or perfon, any farther than in general the 
hiftorian or poet may have told us, that one 
man was a graceful perfon, another a little 
crooked or deformed ; which accidents a painter 
has liberty to carry to what degree of per- 
feflion or imperfeftion he an conceive, pro- 
vided always he doth not contradict the letter of 
his hiftorian. But in driiwing after nature, a 
moft religious and fcrupulous ftri£tnefs is to be 
obferved ; and by this means only we can dc- 
"monftrate, that nature is or is not the fame 
through 
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throggh ^U titnci. If natural iuitoriafls, or they 
who draw fpr them, would carefully ohferve theic 
rules, ibme of them might, perhaps, produce 
figures that would be deemed peifed by the 
](|ipwing natunilifts of thefe times, and efcapc 
(heir cenfure i then might they, like the cele** 
brated ftfttues of the ancient Greeks and Ro** 
PMns^ pafs down as nyxiels to future ages, at 
(hing$ juftly and truly reprefenting nature ^ but 
thei^ things are rather to be wi(hed for than ex« ' 
pQ<^ed. 

I h^ve beep as perfed in my Natural Hiftory 
^ th? Mtur^ of the thing will admit of, in qr** 
4^ tl^at it may be added to a new general Qrni^ , 
t^rfpgy (whicl^ \ think, is waiting) in cafe any 
9iie fit for the ta(k fi^ould undertake it. It may 
9Qt bo h^re improper to give my thoughts on 
tk«C fubi^) t^ ^udy of which has lain dor^ 
tuaM ^ ma^y ye^s : \ know no EngUfb au-^ 
ibof w^ h^ wrote any thing confiderable fince 
Mr^ ^ revif^4 W%lh%hhy\ manufcript Hiftory 
of $i{4si wJ^ich wajB publifi^ed anno 167&, tiU 
^ h*« yfa?$ Mr. Bj^ bath added, Ibme lew, 

Wlikk Ij^ in kid ^j!n^ Wk<^4^ 4oium% &c 

where 
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where he has mentioned the authors from whorrf 1 
he collcfted them. The Memoirs of the Aca- ' 
demy Royal of Paris, on fuch an occafion, ought 
alfo to be confuhed, where fomething new may 
be coUeaed. Mr. Catejljy, in his Hiftory of Ca- 
rolina, &c. hath figured and defcribed upwards 
of a hundred rare birds, the greateft part of 
which would come into a new hiftory, be- 
ing moftly non-defcripts. Mhin hath publiflied 

, a great many, I think upwards of 300 figures ; 
but, they being chiefly coWz&cA iromWilloughbyt 
a compiler muft look cautioufly on him ; what 
new birds he has worthy of any notice are from 
Mr. Dandridg^s colleftion, the originals of which 
I have feen, and could with Albin's copies after 
them had been better j for what is well done 

' after nature itfelf will be always valuable. Albin 
has given fome draughts of birds, which, he 
fays, were from Sir Thomas Lowiber's colleftion j 
but I am very doubtful as to them, they being 
taken from drawings done by fome very mean 
peformer, which Jll/in has not thought proper 
to confefs. By accident I happened to meet 
with fome of thcfe drawings, which has confirm- 
ed me in the truth of what I fay. The natural 
hiftorics 
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Hiftories we have had in England, till of late 
years, are moftly. tranflations from other lan- 
guages, which has rendered the underftanding 
of them fomewhat difficult; for I believe it al- 
together impraAicable ta make a tranQation run 
fi> fmoofh and intelligible as the original from 
which one tranflates, without loling a good deal 
of the true fenfe and meaning of its authon This 
we daily difcover in tranflators, who are:forced, 
in fome particular parts^ to give the words of 
the firft author in the margin, becaule they can- 
not be intelligibly rendered in the . language of 
the tranflator; fo that being in its original lan- 
guage is always an advantage to a book, becaufe 
tranflations muftnecellari]y,atleafl: in fome fmall 
degree, give the readers of them different ideas 
from the originals. My Natural Hiftory hath the 
advantage to be original in its figpres, as well as 
its defcriptions ; npt one of the former being co- ^ 
pied from others, or the latter either tranflated or 
tranfcribed. 

We are much deceived by people who Ihew 
foreign birds and beads ; for they, to make« 
jthem fecm rinore i;are, often , pretend them to be 

1 * 

£ natives 
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natives of places very diftant and unknown, by 
which, not only the ignorant, but fometimes the 
more knowing, are deceived ; and, to ftrike us 
with furprife, they pretend that to be a fierce, 
favage and untameable creature, which in its 
real nature is very gentle and harmlefs. From 
fuch impofitions proceeds, the vulgar opinion, 
that the porcupine is a fierce beaft, and that it 
can kill by Ihooting its quills, though indeed 
he is a beaft of the more gentle and harmlefs 
kind. I believe there are few obferving people, 
that are any way curious, but muft have de- 
tected fome of their cheats. Many African 
birds have got the name of Americans amongft 
us, becaufe they generally come to us from the 
Weft-Indies j they being firfl: brought thither 
'' from Africa in fliips, which trade in Negroe 
(laves, and prefented by captains to governors 
and planters in America, from whom they are 
often fent into England as prefents to the nobi^ty 
and our London merchants, without mentioning 
their being natives of Africa, by which miftake 
many birds are aflerted to be natives of coun- 
tries where they were not bred. Therefore, 
lince it is not always poffiblc to gain fuch frill 
and 



And perfeft accounts as one could wifh, I think 

• • - » 

no man fhould be difcouraged from publilhing 
accounts of natural things, becaufe he cannot 
give (b full an account of them as he defireth ; 
for it is enough in a faithful author, if he can 
give but a tolerable account of things which 
we have not heard of before, or a clearer hiftorjr 
of things we have yet known but obfcurely,' 
which may give a later fearcher opportunity to* 
diftover things more perfeftly ; for it is altoge- 
ther impoflible in many cafes, ^t firft, to come 
to the knowledge of things in all their particular ^ 
ctrcumftances. ' It is the work of fome only to 
hint to us what there is in nature, barely by 
names ; and of others, to fearch a little farther, 
and give fome tolerable account of them, which 
may enable others, who come after, to attain a ^ 
more perfeft knowledge of things, who, per- 
haps, would never have bulled themfelves 
about them, had they not received their firft 
hints from authors far more dark than them- 
fdves. In natural produftions we often qieet 
with rare things brought from diftant parts of 
the world, which have lain in obfcurity, un- 
regarded by any knowing perlbn, till it is for- 

E 2 gotten 
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gotten from whence they were produced : when 
fuch things arc difcovered, I think it belter to 
prefcrve figures and defcriptions of them, than to 
let ihcm fink in oblivion, to which they were 
haftening -, becaufe, when we certainly know 

* that thefe things fiibfift in nature, the curiofity 
of fome will be incited to inquire after them, in 
order to make more full and perfect difcoveries. 
Sir Francis Bacon has left us fomething in his 
Advancement of Learning, pointing out the 
means of improving fcience (which is, I think, 
fuitable to our prefent argument) in the follow- 
ing lines : " Thofc things are to be held pof- 
** fible, which may be done by fome perfon, 
** though not by every one ; and which may be 
*' done by many, though not by any one -, and 

• ** and which may be done in fucceflion of ages, 
" though not within the hour-glafs of one man's 
•* life ; and which may be done by public de- 
" fignation, though not by private endeavour." 



One is fomewhat conftrained in Natural Hi- 

ftory, having only one figure of each fpecies, 

to keep to fuch attitudes in figures as will fhew 

all their principal parts and colours treated of; 

othcif- 



i 
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otherwife the figures and deJcnptions together 
would not be To agreeable to fome readers. 
Therefore many fiich adions, turns, and forc- 
ftortcnings, which make up the agreeable va- 
riety of mafterly compofitions, mufl be avoid- 
ed, left they hide what is moft confpicuous in 
the natural defcripiions. 

In colouring after nature one (hould be care- 
ful that the lights be not made too light, cfpc- 
cially where fubje<5Vs are of dark colours, bc- 
caufe it may deceive thofe whom we defign to iti- 
form, by making them believe thole fubjefts are 
lighter coloured than they really are in nature j ' 
every indifferent judge not confidering that an 
artift cannot exprefs the fuUnefs of light and 
fbadow in a pifture, as they appear in natural 
objefts : For example, what man can exprefs 
the fuilnefs of a Ihadow in an obje6t that ii 
wholly black ; for the paper or canvafs the obr 
jeft is drawn on, muft he expofed to a good 
light to ihew it advanrageoufly to the eye, by 
which means the blackeft Ihadow one can make 
will appear as light as the higheft light of the_ 
fame black objeft placed in the fame degree of 
light; 
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light ; (o that we are conftraiaed to raili^ our 
lights in fuch obgeds fomething above their ap* 
pearance in nature, otherwife all would be flat ; 
for as we cannot make the fhadows fo dark as 
they appear in nature ((hadows in painting be- 
ing expofed to a ftrong light) fo confequently 
our lights muft be lighter than they appear ia 
nature, that there may be the fame proportion 
b e twe e n light and (badow in piflures as there is 
in natural objefts; but an excels of light ought to 
be avoided, otherwife in painting a black obje&, 
we may give the beholder rather an idea of 
grey. In painting objeds perfedly white, you 
have not the advantage of railing your lights 
above what your natural objed prefents, fo that 
in pidures there cannot be fo great a difierence 
between daric and light obje&s, as in natural 
bodies : this way of reafoning in relation to 
paintii^ might be carried to a great lengdi. 
I formerly imagined it poflible, by the .higheft 
perfedion in the art of painting, to deceive the 
eye, by performing what might be taken for 
nature ; but, (ince I hit on die above reaibns, 
I plainly difcover it to be impradicable. I 
have ol^ferved, that rude fcene paintings in 

theatres 
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theatres are oiore deceptive than mane 6siQ> 
ed works i but this proceeds from the diftanoe '^ 
and lamp light in which we view them. 

It is obiervable, that there are birds pecu- 
liar to fome particular tradts of iandt which 
will not propagate or fpread themfelves into 
other countries, though in the fame latitude 
and on the fame ifland, by which they might 
very eafily extend themfelves, if one particular ^ 
place had not fomething in it, junknown to us, 
which caufes them to continue where they are. 
To inftance one amongft many> by way of ex- 
ample : the Camifib Chough^ or Csradas of ^ 
firovaud^ is faid by Mr. fFtJkugbiy^ in his Or* 
nithology, to breed on the clefts and rocks of 
Cornwall and on the coafts of Wales, and aU 
the weftern coafts of England. Yet I cannot 
learn that there are any of them on the fouchera ^ 
coafts of England to the eaftward oi Devon* 
ihire» nor on any part of the eaftern coaft:s % 
though thefe are in parallel latitudes to the 
weftern coafts where thefe birds abound, and 
die coafts in many places have clefts and rocks 

feem- 
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fecmingly as convenient for them to breed in* 
as any on the weftern coafts of England. I 
have alfo obferved ' the hen birds of a great 
number of fpecies to be of a brown or clay 
colour, where, the cocks of the fame fpecies 
are covered with beautiful feathers of a very 
great luftre. It is very obfervable in the 
Duck kind, that the males are moft of them 
remarkable for beautiful colours, and the fq- 
itiales, almoft all of therp, of brownifli or 
tfarthy colours. We may remark the fame 
thing in many land birds, as the Peacock^ 
who is remarkable for (hining colours, whereas 

♦ the hen is of a dirty brown, with little or no 
luftre. The fame difference may be obferved 
between the males and females of all the Phea- 
fant kind, and of many other tribes of birds. 
This difference feems to proceed from a pro- 
vidential defign of nature ; feeing the hen birds, 
when they hatch their young, fit on the earth, 

* and are many of them expofed to the open 
Iky, to the view of noxious beafis and birds 
of prey, which would prefently difcover them, 
Tivere they of glaring colours much differing 

from 
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from the earth on which they fit ; bur by bcr 
ing of an earthy colour^ and drawing their 
heads clofe to their bodies, they appear hke 
rude clods of earth, and deceiire the eyes both 
pf man and beaft, by which means they are pre- 
served from deftruftion. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. IL 

TTirORKS of Natural Hiftory, when truly 
illuminated, may be confidered as a 
book legible to people of all nations and lan- 
guages, whether learned or illiterate : real re- 
prelentations of animals, &c. properly deli- 
neated and coloured, are characters that all 

*' nations are taught by nature to underftand ; 
and, in many refpefts, good figures from na- 

^-ture furpafs the beft verbal defcriptions. In 
the courfe of my works I have generally had 
the advantage of working from real nature, 
many of my fubjedts being alive and in high 
perfection, and others well preferved in order to 
be imported to us from foreign parts ; and, if 
my figures fall fliort of nature, as they certain- 

* )y muft, it is not for want of care in me, or 
proper fubjeds to work from ; but becaufe 
there is an infinite difference between the Great 
Creator of natural productions, and the pre- 
fumptuous weak creature, who dared to cflay 

an 
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an imitation of the works of the Omnipotent, 
Sometime?^ being for a moment thoughtlcfs of 
the Great Source of nature^ I have vainly fan- 
cied my faint imitations of her works in fome 
4%ree complete ; but, on the lead recollection^ 
a flow, awful, majeftic voice feemed to reprove 
me thus : Vain and prefuniptuous wretch ! doft 
thou imagine thy faint endeavours can bear the 
kaft comparifon with (he works of himt that ere- ' 
atpd thee and all things ? 

Amongft animals there are, in lefpeft to their 
fight and time of adion, diurnal, nodumal, and 
Aich as ad in the morning and evening twilight. 
Amongft the firft may be placed men and moo- 
keys, from the Homo ^hejhris down to the 
finalleft Q>ecies of monkeys properly fo called. 
Not long fince I had a little monkey of St. 
Jago, who was fo very nimble, that, when he 
got looie in a fmall room, I could not catch 
him; but, on fhutting the light out of the' 
room, I could take him prefently. Birds of the 
granivorus kind are, I believe, all diurnal : and 
birds of prey are divided into diurnal and 
AOdurna} ; though many 6f thofe efteemed di- 
urnal 
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umal will prey in the evening and morning twi- 
light, as mofl: of the eagle and hawlt. kind do. 
Owls cannot bear the day, and do not fly till 
I the twilight advances towards night ; but whe- 
1 ther or not they fly in dark nights, I cannot tell. 
I believe many of the water-fowls to be noc- 
j turnali for herns, bitterns, and fome others, 

are feen on the wing in the morning and ^ 

I evening twilight. Many of the quadrupeds 

yike both in the night and in the day, but 

[■ the cat kind more remarkably ; for they not 

I only range and prey in the night, but delight 

f alfo to balk in the hot funfhine at noon-day, 

though their eyes are not formed to l3ear fa, 

ftrong a light ; but nature has given them & 

• power to contraft the pupil of the eye in fuch. 

a manner, that no more light is admitted than 

what their eyes can bear. The bat is wholly a 

noifturnal quadruped, never appearing by day. 

All forts of cattle that graze in the fields are 

diurnal, and, in fome meafure, noflnrnal ; for 

they move sbout and feed in the night. Beafts 

qf prey are, in a ftrifter fenfc, nodturnal, be- • 

caufe the night is their principal time of feek-' 

ing their prey ; neverthelefs, moft of them 

occ^- 
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tKcafionally appear and riavage in the day 
time. 

There is a very great difficulty to trace pre« 
cifely the links of nature's cham in its grada- 
tion from animal to vegetable beings. When 
we come below what men generally efteem ani* 
mals, and enter upon the polypes and coralline ^ 
Q)ecies, we. are .greatly at a lofky as there are 
various opinions concerning ^ them amongft the 
curious of thefc tinaes^ fome making them real 
animals, and others real vegetables. For my 
own part, I think many of them may be deem- 
ed of a middle nature, partaking of both ; for, 
though they feem to adhere by roots, and in- 
creafe as vegetables do, by (hooting forth young 
polypes from their fides, and by becoming per- 
fed polypes from the divided parts of others, 
which are marks of vegetation, they have, at 
the fame time, a power to move their parts, 
and put forth tentacula or arms, with which 
they catch fmall infers whereon they feed, 
thereby fhewing they partake of an animal na- 
ture. See Mr. Baker on Polypes, and Mr. 
Ellis on Corallines. Various are the means in 

nature 
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nature by which animals are produced -, fomfi 
are males and females of the fame fpecies $ 
others are hermaphrotlites, each one of the Ipecies 
partaking ot both fexes, as do moft forts of 
fnails, &c. Molt animals on the land generate 
by contaft ; but many of the female fifhes caft 
their eggs (called hard roe) in the water, when 
the male fiih is near at hand, who (hedding his 
feed (called foft roe) in the water at the fame 
time, it mixes with, and gives life to the eggs, 
without his touching the female. The whole 
race of birds increafts from eggs, which they lit 
upon to hatch their young. Qiiadrupeds that arc 
hairy, all bring forth their young alive-, as da 
alfo fome few that are fcaly, as the Armaditla 
kind: but all animals of the Lizard kind, whe- 
ther of the land or water, or frequenting both, 
from the Crocodile down to the fmalleft fpecies, 
lay eggs, which arc hatched by the warmth of 
the fun. Some fifhes bring forth their young 
alive. A remarkable, and, I believe, Angular 
way of generation is obferved in a large fpe- 
cies of the toad brought from Surinam, whofe 
. back is full of fmall cavities, in each of which 
is found a young toad ; fome of the young 
brood 
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brood are breakbg forth from tbdr ccUs, othen 
remain ftill covered with a thin membrane, and 
ibme of the cells are found emptjr, at the fiunc 
nme. A good ^ecimen of this toad is prefenr- 
ed in ^irits at the Britifh Mufeum. Vegetables 
are propagated in various manners: the moft 
generad is by feed i but many by cuttings, flips, 
flioots from their roots, &c What I have ob« 
ferved to be moft finguiar is the tuft of feaves 
or crown of the pine-apple (Ananas), whicfa^ 
when taken from the fruit, and fet in a pot 
of earth, takes root, and becomes a new plant : 
and the early red lUy, whick bears roota at 
every joint up the ftem that fuf^ports the flower p 
thefe roots fall ofi^ in the autumn, (bike thek 
&bies into the ground, and will» in two cm: thm 
years, pixkiiiQe flowers. We kmom little of dio 
generation «f minerals, they being hid from our * 
fight. 

liifeds not only prey on om another, but 
they can even catch birds, and devour thenu 
The ^eat fpiders of America frequently take * 
Humming Birds iiv their webs. See Mariamit^a 
Hiftofy of Infeds. Flies will alfo deftroy flieep 

and 
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Hid other cattle, by laying their eggs on "their 
Ikins amongft: their wool or hair ; which eggs 
produce worms that will eat through their fldn% . 
and deftroy the hearts, unlefs prevented by ihq 3 
owner's care. The generation of infefts is mor* 1 
various and fuprifing than that of the other part% 1 
of the animal creation : many of them appear 
and aft as different animals, in Ihapes very un- 
like each other, though they are identically the; 
fame. 

In claGing of animals there is a very great 
difficulty. In birds we place the leveral Ipe- 
cies of the fame genus together ; but, when wcJ 
have done this to the beft of our abihties, wtf ] 
' are doubtful which genus to prefer to the firft 
place, and fo on to the lad ; for, I believe, no 
two men, who had not confulted others, would 
place them in the fame order. The like may 
be faid of quadrupeds, filhes, and the whole 
tribe of leffcr animals. It appears, at fifl: view, 
as if quadrupeds gradually declined into birds : 
for the bat feems to have extended wings, and 
a^ually flies -, and the gerbo hops like a bird 
on its hinder legs, never ufing its fore paws or 
hands 



r 
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hands in its progreflive ndotioh, which is aii 
a<5Hon that belongs to birds : yet, on a ftrift 
examination, neither of thcfc animals have any 
relation at all to birds; for they bring forth 
their young alive, they nourifh them with their 
milk, they aifc covered with hair, they have 
teeth, and, in fhort, four limbs or legs, as other 
quadrupeds have. The bat, indeed, has the 
fingers of its arms or fore legs greatly length* 
ened, and connefted by fine membranes, to 
enable it to fly in the air : the gerbo has alio 
hands or fore feet, with fingers, in which it holdj 
its food, though it doth not put them to the 
ground in its progreflTion. 

On the other hand, quadrupeds (eem to unite 
with fiihes ; for it is doubtful whether we fhould 
clals the fcveral fpecies of the feal kind with 
the four-footed beafts or fifties : they are hairy, 
and have teeth like four-footed beafts-, but, 
whether to call their extremities feet or fins, with 
propriety, I do not know. Amongft birds, the 
penguins from the Straits of Magellan, and 
thofe from the Cape of Good Hope, (fee my 
Hiftory of Birds, pi. 49 and 94) are accounted 

F half 
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' half fowl and halffifliby our fcamen ; but, on 
a ftriiit inquiry, I think, they muft hold the 
place of perfeifb birds, partaking of no other 
animal nature : for, though their little "wings 
appear, at firft fight, to be fcaly fins, yet, on 
applying magnifying glaJTes, they plainly difco- 
ver themfelves to be covered with minute fea- 
thers, having tubes or quills, fhafts and wel:)s, 
as larger feathers have. 



I believe it would be a vain attempt, in the 
moft knowing naturalift, to think of ranging 
all the produftions of nature, animals, vege- 
tables, and minerals, in fuch a true and natural 
order, that each particular body fiiould ftand 
precifely in its proper place, between two pther 
bodies that juftly and naturally ftiould go before 
and follow after it. There arife infiirmountable 
_ difiiculties, when we go about to confider what 
relation any one body or thing bears to another ; 
fometimes, indeed, the chain of connexion may 
be carried on, in fecming regular links, for a 
Utile way ; but we fliall find ii impoffible for hu- 
manjudgmenc to continue it to any great length, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Briflbn, in his Ornithology, publifhed at 
Paris, A. D. 1760. has given a. General Hiftory 
of Birds, both as a compiler and an original au- 
thor ; and 1 think it, in general, a very good and 
vfeful work : but I find in it, what will happen 
to every compiler that hath not long and careful- 
ly ftudied the fubjedts he treats of, viz. frequent 
repetitions of the fame identical fpecies of birds 
under different names, as they are defcribed by 
different authors, which by him are defcribed in 
feparate articles, as birds fpecifically diftind: 
from each other ; by which means, I apprehend, 
he hath greatly multiplied the fpecies of birds. 
His Ornithology is now finiflied, which makes 
fix thick volumes in quarto, with a great num- 
ber of copper- plates, containing the figures of a 
great number of new birds, altogether unknown 
to me. They are engraved with great labour 
and neatnefs ; tho' moft of them have a ftiff 
air, as if drawn from dried or fluffed birds : but ^ 
in a work of this nature it is excufeable ; for it 
cannot be fuppofed the hired operators had op- 
portunity to fee and fludy the fhapes and atti- 
tudes of the fubjefts whilfl living. Mr. Briffon 
Jias confulted all the authors, whether natural 

F 2 hiflorians 
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hiftorians or voyagers, who have wrote any 
thing on birds, and has collected the names 
given them by all the authors, in all languages : 
and I believe his Synonyma are fuller and more 
extenfive than they are in any former author, 
but thefe very long Synonyma are very liable re 
miftakes. 



ESSAY 



Essay iil 



Of Birds of Passage, &c. 



chap: t 

IT wwM be very prdper for all trareHer^ 
iilt6 Ibr&ign parta^ to take notice of what 
bkKk^and beafts they find, and at what iea- 

fons of the year they find them, and at what 
tknes they difapjpear, and when they appeal 
again ; that fo we may in time give a tolerable 
account of the places^ to which birds and beafts 
of paflage go that are found with us, and in 
other couBtnes,oh)y at certain feaibns of the yeah 
Mmy may think, perhaps^ that there are nd 
beafts- of paflagt, but I have been informed by 
s perfbn of reputafiioa, wko now refides in one 
of the En^Uk ftrta ift HudfonVBay, that the 

deer 
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deer in that country pais northward in the be- 
ginning of winter, and return to the Ibuth at the 
approach of fummer ; and that they pals in cer- 
tain beaten tracb well known to the Indians, as 
well as the EngliQi refiding there, who lie in 
wait for them, znd kill great numbers for their 
Ikins. This m^kes the thing more ftrange, and 
contrary to our common way of reafoning, than 
it feems to be in the erroneous account ; but if 
we confi4er, that thefe deer in the winter are 
cloathed with an exceeding thick covering, 

^ which falls off, and leaves them very thinly 
cloathed in the fummer, it will 'reconcile this 
account a little to our reafon. Arthur Dobbs, 
£fq; has remarked their pailage northward in 
winter, and fouthward in fummer, in his Ac- 
count and Natural Hiftory of Hudfon's-Bay. 
They are faid, by the natives, to pals very far 
north in the fummer, and to return, in the win- 
ter, far enough fouthward to come to a tempe- 
rate climate. I have in my fearches after birds 
difcovered fome few, that are found in England 

* at certain feafons, to be found alio in Bengal ; 

and fome found in Europe, though not in 
England, are found alfo in Bengal: whether 

they 
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tKey continue there all the year, or are only 
birds of paflage, as they are with us, I cannot 
tell ; but it would be worth the obfervation of 
any curious Engliftiman fefiding in that coun- 
try j therefore I fhall fet down their names^ 



VIZ. 



The Greater Redftart, 

THe Witwal, 

The Wheat-Ear, 

The Sraall-Green-Wren, 

The noule- Swaflow, 

The Bee Eater, 

The Wry-neck, 



Menila Saxatilis, Aldrov. 

Iderus, Plinii, 

Oenanthe or Vitiflora, 

Regulus non criftatus, 

Hiniodo ddmeftica, 

Merops, 

lynx or Torquilla. 



Of this number the Wheat-Ear, the Green- 
Wren, the Houfe-Swallow and Wry-neck, arc 
found in England in fummer, and all of them 
in the fouthern parts of Europe, where I . be- 
lieve they are birds of paflage alfo. All thefe I 
have met with in parcels of birds fent from Ben- , 
gal J and. if any pcrfon of good obfcrvation in 
India could difcover that thefe birds are abfent 
there while prefcnt with us, and prefent there 
whilft abfent here, it would anfwer the qucftion, 
whither and in what manner do thefe birds 
pafs? 



l\ 
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It is indeed my (pinion, that all thofe birds^ 
which are ken with us only fome part of the 
year, pais into ocher countries when they are out 
of our fight. We are certain fome of them 
muft, becaufe they do not breed while they 
continue with us ; thefe are the Wood- cock. 
Snipes, Field-fare, Redwing, and fome others. 
Thefe, I believe, go into northern countries to 
breed; The fummer birds of paiiage alfo come 
from more iouthern countries northward to us, 
and breed here. Seeing then birds retire from 
more northern parts to winter with us, why 
fliould not tender birds who vifit us in fummer, 
and breed here, retire and (helter themfelves in 
fouthem countries, where they are lecure from 
cold, which they cannot bear, and find fuch 
food as is natural to them. But many would 
make fleepers of them, and fay they retire to 
holes under ground, and in holk>w trees, &c. 
and that they are fo fat that they cannot fly far 
at the times they difappear, v which fatneis I 
take rather for a providential provifion to enable 
them to take a flight of many days without be- 
ing quite exhauflied and ipent. A farther reafon 

to 
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to mc, that our fummer birds who dU2q[>pear are 
not ikq>crs9 ia, that no fuch flecping birda have ^ 
at any time been found, and ail the reports of 
thefe things are fo uncertun, that no ibber man 
can at all depend on them. Did they really 
creep into holes as is reported, it would be cer« 
tainly known^ and not remain, as it does, a very ^ 
doubtful matter ; for why fhould they not be 
daily found deeping, as are Dormice, by wood- 
men and country people, fince many of the fup- 
pofed fleepers are found awake in much greater 
numbers. I believe, indeed, that the inftinA of 
thefe birds is not fo abfolutely certain, as to 
prevent them from being fometimes furpniied by 
a very cold wet autumn. In fuch a cafe I be- 
lieve ibme flocks of Swallows have loft their 
pafiage, and have been conftrained through 
weaknefs to Ihelter themfelves in holes where ' 
they have periihed. 

If travellers would be at a little expence of 
thought and labour, I believe we might come to 
fome tolerable knowledge in relation to the paf- 
fage of birds, which is now very obfcure to us. 
In order to forward fuch knowledge, I (hall here ' 

point 
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"ptMDt out fuch authors as have faid any thing ari 
that fubjeft, and join to them fuch little obferva- 
tions as I have made. There was publifhed 
fome years ago, by Mr. Charles Morton, with- 
out date, and fmce republiflied in the Har- 
leian Mifcellany, Vol.11, pag, 558. an ingenious* 
though I think chimerical, account of the Paf- 
fage of Birds, which fuppofes them to go to the 

" moon, or fome invifible aerial ifland fixed abovo 
our atmofpherc, with fome other fuch like corn 
jeftures. Dr. Shaw in his Travels, or Obftr- 
vations on Barbary, &c. has given us fome light 
as to the paffage of the Stork, which 1 Ihall here 
borrow from him, pag, 428. " The Ibis, that 
*' was once known to every family [in Egypt} ia. 
** now become exceeding rare, though the want 
*' of it is fufficiently fupplied by the Stork j 
*' for, beGdes a great number of ihefe birds, that 
*' might undoubtedly efcapc my notice, I faw in 
"the middle of April [1722] our (hip lying 
*' then at anchor under Mount Carmel, three 
** flights of them, each of which took up more 

. '* than three hours in paffing by us, extending 

*' themfelves at the fame dme more than half a 

" mile in breadth •, they were then leaving Egypt 

" (where 



I 

1 
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■ •* (where the canals and ponds, that are annually 
" left by the Nile, were become dry) and dircft- 
" ed themfclves towards N. E. It is obferved of 
" the Storks, that for about the fpace of a fort- 
" night before they pafs from one country to an- 
" other, they conftantly refort together, from all 
" the circumjacent parts, to a certain plain, and 
" there forming themfelves once every day into 
" a DoU'Wanne (according to the phrafe of the 
*' people) and are faid to determine the exaft 
" time of their departure, and the places of their 
" future abodes. Thofe that frequent the marfhes 
" of Barbary appear about three weeks fooner 
" than the flights above-mentioned were obferv- 
" ed to do, though they likewife are fuppofed to 
*' come from Egypt, whither alfo they return a 
" little after the Autumnal Equinox, the Nile 
" being then retired within its banks, and the 
" country in a proper difpofition to fupply them 
" with nourilhment. No lefs extraordinary are 
" thofe flights of Pigeons, that have been ob- 
" ferved in New-England, and other parts of 
" America." I think what is faid by Dr. Shaw 
in the above quotation is fufficient to convince 
any one, that the Stork is a conftant inhabitant 

of 
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of this world, and that it only paffes from OiK 

part of its fuperficies to another at certain fca- 

fons, the better to accommodate icfelf with a 

temperate climate, and proper food. Thofo 

that leave Egypt in. April, and diredt their courib 

north-eaft, are, I fuppofc, what appear in Gep* 

' many, and the Low Countries, all the fummen 

r A north-caft direftion from Egypt carries them 

r along the coaft of Judea, for its whole length » 

r^Mni whence it is likely they go diredMy north, 

r icrofs Natolia, and pafs by the eaft end of tha 

[ Bl^ck Sea, by which means they have land in 

[■ view through the coiirle of their whole journey ^ 

[ when they have paffed by the Black Sea, the firm 

[ lands of Europe and Afia to the north are open 

■ before them, fo that they may take their courfe 

the places of their dellined habitations, i 

I ^ppofe they do not breed in Egypt, fmce Dc 

[ Shaw hath not mentioned it ; but I imagine thae 

I $11 birds of paiTage go northward lo breed, and 

retire fouthward toward winter, that ia, of fuch 

' birds as inhabit on this fide the Eijuinofbial Linej 

for, I fuppofe, that what birds of paflage there 

are, that continue always to the fouth of th<;- 

Equinoftial, go toward the foutliern Pole in the 

fummer 
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fummer of that part of the world, and retire to- 
ward the Equinoftial Line at the approach of 
their winter. Yet, I believe, the Storlc breeds 
in fome pares of the world as far foiith as Egypt, 
though perhaps the climate may be cooler, bc- 
caufe of its high fituation. For ic Bruyn, in 
his Travels into Mufcovy, Perfia, &c. icUs us, 
that on the tops of the tall pillars in the nuns of 
Perfepolis he obferved Storks nefts, on fome of 
them one neft, on others two. Thole Storks 
that pafs to the northward of the weft from 
Egypt to the northern coafts of Barbary, I fup- 
pofc breed there, becaiife they continue there all 
the fummer according to Dr. Shaw's account. 

I fuppofe thofe Storks that vifit the northern 
parts of Barbary never pafs over the Mediterra- 
nean fca into Spain, or France ; becaufc we have 
no account of their being found there at any 
time of the year, Thefe countries may be, for 
fome canfe unknown to us, not adapted to their 
nature. I am not of the vulgar opinion, that 
they avoid thefe land"!, becaufe their governments 
are monarchical. Tiw Stork is, I believe, the 
Jargeft bird of pafTage wc ha/ve in Europe ; it is 
known 



known by its flight, and taken more notice of 
than fmaller birds of paflage. If any knowing 
perfons, who travel, would make particular ob- 
fervationson the fmaller kind of birds, when they 
pals CO and from particular countries, I believe 
we fhould foon gain a tolerable knowledge in the 
pafliage of the Imaller birds, and afcertain the 
places of many of their habitations at all times of 
the year. To illultrate the hiftory of the Peli- 
can, I Ihall add a quotation from Dr. Shaw's 
Supplement to his Travels or Obfervations, &c. 
page 8g. which is as follows : 



** The QnocrataluSi another noted bird of the 
'* Nile, is likewife called the Pelican ; the re- 
" markable large pouch or bag, that is fufpcnd- 
" ed from the bill of this bird, fervcs not only 
" as a repofitory for its food, but as a net like- 
" wife wherewithal to catch it ; and it may be. 
" further oblerved, that in feeding its young' 
" ones (whether this bag be loaded with water or 
" filh) the Onocrotalus fqueezes the contents of it 
" into their mouths, by ftrongly comprefling it 
** with the bill upon its breaft i an adion which 
" might well give occafion to the received tradi- 
_" don, 
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f^ tion, and report, that the Pelican, in feeding 
5* her young, pierced her own bread, and not)- 
5f rifhpd them with her blood." 



The reverend Mr. Durand, F, R, S. has 
obliged me with an obfervation on the paflage of 
birds, which he himfelf made in Spain, and is 
as follows : ^^\ can aver, that being in Spain in 
*' 1707, in the kingdom of Valencia, upon the 
^' fea coafl:, a little way from C^ftillon de la Plane, 
" I faw, in Odtober, great flocks of birds com- 
f' ing from Africa, in a direft line from thefouth; 
" fome of them, being fliot, were found to be 
*' Thrulhes [Grives], but fo dry ^nd lean, that ^ 
** they had little fqbftance or tafte ; the people 
•' of the country told me, that they came every 
"year at the fame fcafon in flocks, but that the 
" greateft part of them go on farther; they grow 
^' fat in Switzerland by feeding on juniper ber- 
" ries, and are delicious all the winter long/* ^ 

The above paragraph of Mr. Durand feems 
to contradidl my opinion relating to the paflage 
of birds -, but though thcfe Thrufhes come froni 

the 
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the fouth to the coaft of Valencia, I do not think 
it a certain argument, that they come from Afri- 
ca -, for to me it fecms contrary to reafon to ima^ 
gine, that after birds have lived in the fummcr 
heats of Africa, they (hould go to Spain, and on 
farther northward, to fuftain the cold of a win- 
ter, in a country fo far north of their fummer 
habitation; for it is generally believed, that birds 
pafs, in order to attain habitations of near the 

"^ fame temperature with thofe countries they come 
frbm 5 now, feeing the fea^ coaft of Valencia lies 
north and fouth, an eafterly diredion only can 
bring thefc birds from the fea. Now, I fuppofe, 
that when birds depart from their funlmer habi- 
tations, they gather into great flocks, and have 4 
certain courfe to dire£t themfelves in ; and that 
in their grcateft rout they may fly fo high as to 
te out of fight ; and, when they hav6 arrived at 
the place of their winter's habitation, they may 
feparate into lefler flocksf, in order to cover fome 
large country -, thefe lefler flocks may tend tQ 

'every point of the compafs ; after this they may 
feparate, and difperfe themfelves fingly, in order 
(he better to accommodate themfelves with food, 

an4 
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and fcatter themfelves all over a country : fb that 
I fuppo&j the birds Mr. Durand mentions 
might coine from, the moft northern parts of 
Europe, and a great part of them in their 
paflage turn a little to the weft, through 
France^ and into Spain; and when > arrived 
about Granada, in the fouth of Spain^ might 
j(eparate into parties^ the better to occupy the* 
whole country ; fo that part of them might 
return a little way northward, along the coafts 
of Murcia and Valencia, and afterwards fpread 
themfelves into the inlands. I think this opi« 
nion no way. contradifts what Mr. Durand has 
faid : what is mentioned of thefe birds feeding 
and gi'owiiig fat in Switzerland doth not be* 
long to this queftion, for it Cannot be known, 
that they are part of the flocks feen pafllng on 
the coaft of Valencia* 

There was publilhed, anho 1745. in i2mo, 
A new general Hiftory of Birds, with wooden 
cutSj by J. Ofborn in Pater-nofter-Row, Lon- 
don •, the author anonymous : in the article of 

G the 
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the Swallow there are collefted feveral obfer- 
vations on, and accounts of, the paff^ of 
birds, from good authors *. 



Dr. Shaw, in his fore- mentioned work, page 
253. fays, " the Woodcock makes its firft 
" appearance in Oftober, and continueth till 
" March following : the Africans call it [Hjib- 
*' marel Hadiel] the Afs of the Partridges." 
Since no account tells us where the Wood- 
cocks go in fummer, I am of opinion that 
they retire to the northern and unfrequented 
parts of the world to breed. The above ac- 
count fhews, that they fpread thcmfelves far 
fouthward in the winter. 



4 




I have difcovered, that there arc many birds 
common both to the old world and America : 
I "faw lately brought from Hudfon's-Bay a 
bird, under the name of a Snow bird, which, 
they fay, is one of the firft that appears in the 



" See thefe ObferTationf, page 96, 



fpring, 
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fpring, while the (how is yet on the ground. 
On ftridtly examining this bird, I found it to 
be the great Pied-Mountain Finch, or Bram- 
bling, described in Willoughby's Ornitholc^, 
page 255. Befidcs this, I have received from 
North-America the Red-Legg'd Horfeman, or 
Totano, defcribed in Willoughby, page 299. 
the Bald Coot, defcribed page 319. and the 
Crofs-Bil], or Loxia, defcribed page 248. of 
the fame author. Thefe are all birds found in 
Europe, as well as in America; two of them, 
viz. the Crofs Bill, and the Pied-Mountain 
Finch, are fmall land birds. I have alio re- 
ceived from America the little bird we call the 
Golden- Crowned Wren. There are many of 
the water fowls, that frequent the northern 
parts of the world, found both la Europe and 
America -, the White Partridge, or Lagopis Avis^ 
is found in North-America as well as in Europe. 
Mr. Catelby, in his Hiftory of Carolina, &c. has 
particularized many birds that he obferved to 
be inhabitants both of America and Europe. I 
do not wonder to find that birds, who breed on 
G2 the 
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the fea fhorcs, and make long flights over the Tea 
in the northern parts, Ihould be, indifferently, in- 
habitants both of the new and old worlds, becaufe 
we know that toward the North Pole the conti- 
nents of Europe and America are very near to 
one another; and may, for aught we know, 
join near the Pole. We muft fiippofe that 
thefc birds have paHed from America to Eu- 
rope, or from Europe to America ; or that 
there were created, at firft, birds of the ftlf- 
fame fpecies in both thefe parts of the world; 
which, according to my way of reafoning, 
cannot be fuppofed. Moft of the world a- 
gree, that each fpecies fprung from an ori- 
ginal fingle pair. But it feems more eafy to 
conceive how the northern water fowl fliould 
inhabit all the northern parts of the world, 
than to imagine how fmall land birds, and 
fome greater fowls of ftiort flight, fuch as 
the White Partridge, ftiould be able, from 
one and the fame original, to propagate it- 
felf in Europe and America. I cannot think 
thefe fmall birds, Sec. can fpread themfelves 
from 
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from any part of Europe weftward, becaufe 
we know that there are wide feas between 
. Europe and America, which reach pretty 
near the North Pole, in countries where few 
or no land birds are found, even in the fum- 
mer : therefore I imagine, that they have 
found a way eaftward from Tartary. Wc 
cannot indeed fay there is a commodious paf- 
fage that way, fince Japan in Afia, and Ca- 
lifornia in America, are the nearelt lands to 
each other that we certainly know of, which, 
however, are at a very great diftance : yet we 
know not but there may be iflands, or ex- 
tended continent, between thefe lands, fome- 
thing to the northward, that may join, or 
nearly join, Afia and America. I think our 
finding fmall land birds of the fame indivi- 
dual fpecies in both parts of the world, is 
a probable reaibn for this opinion, I cannot 
help thinking, that America was aifo peopled 
with the human fpecies from Afia eaftward.' 
What has confirmed me in this opinion is a de- 
fcription of the Samoeds [man-eaters] to the 
noith-eaft of Archangel in Ruflia : fee Le 
Bruyn's 
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Brayn's Travels into Mufcovy, Perfiaj; &c 
Vol. L page 6. Le Bruyn was bred a lim- 
ner, and has been at the pains to figure a 
head of one of the Samoeds in large, on a 
folio page, which gives every one that has 
feen any of the North-American people a -pcr- 
fe(fk idea of them. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 



■\ TY good friend, the late Mr. Mark Catefby, 
I remember, fgmecime before his death, 
prefented a paper to the Royal Sociery, relating 
to the paffage of birds, which was read at one 
of their meetings. This paper I have not by 
me, but well remember the general opinion ad- 
vanced in it was, that he imagined fuch birds as 
were inhabitants with us only part of the year, 
departed from hence to inhabit fouthern coun- 
tries on the other fide of the Equinodial Line, 
juft of the fame degree of latitude with thofc 
they departed from on the northern fide : fuch a 
conjefture, at firft fight, feems to be probable 
enough ; becaufc, in general, it is fuppofed, that 
during our winter feafon, the temperature of the 
weather, in the fouthern latitudes, is nearly the 
fame as it is with us in our fummer ; and then 
of confcquence a bird of paffage, that paffes from 
fixty degrees of northern, to fixty degrees of 
fouthern latitude, will meet not only with the 
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fame altitude of the fun, in both latitudes, pro- 
vided the paflage is made in September or 
March, but with nearly the fame degree of 
heat. But if we confider, that there are many- 
birds of paflage found far to the northward, in 
feventy degrees of latitude (where, I believe, a}l 
the fowls are birds of paflage, it not being a 
climate fit for their fubfiftance in winter) they 
muft have a long way to pafs, according to Mr. 
Catelby's notion ■, for feventy degrees to the 
Equinodtial Line, and feventy degrees again to 
the (buth of it, are an hundred and forty 
grces, which, at our lowed computation of 
degree of latitude, make eight thoufand four 
. hundred miles, which is a prodigious flight for 
a bird to peform in a Ihort time. Birds that 
are confl:ant inhabitants between the Tropics, 
it is very likely, may make tranfits acrofs the 
Equinoctial, to accommodate themfelves with 
proper food at different feafons, or to avoid the 
inconveniency of the exceflive rains in one place, 
by feeking the more dry and pleafant feafons in 
another j but to imagine that birds who inha- 
bit the high latitudes, either of the northern or 
fomhernhcmifphcres,fliould change their habii 
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tiona, from an extreme northern, to an extrenit 
fouthern latitude, or vice verfa, is contrary to all . 
realbn, and the nature of things ; for birds 
inhabiting frigid, or temperate climates, would 
find themfclves almolt out gf their proper ele- 
ment, while pafling through a traft of more 
than forty-five degrees of the Torrid Zone, be- 
fore they could arrive at their natural and cooler 
climates on the oppofite fide of the Torrid Zone; 
nor is there any reafon at all for birds to pafs 
from the northern to the Ibuthern hemifphcre, 
in order to arrive at a place of a proper and 
wifhed-for temperature ; for when a bird leaves 
its northern fitu^tion at the approach of winter, 
and advances fouthward, he arrives at fome 
place of an equal degree of heat with that of 
the northern fummer from whence he departed, 
without coming near the Equinoctial Line j fo 
that I lee no reafon at all to fuppofe they pafs 
from the north, acrofs the Line, to fouthern ha- 
bitations 1 but I think it moll reafonable that 
they ftiould Hop when they have found a reft- 
ing place in a climate of equal temperature with 
that from which they departed ; for to fuppofe 
they go a long voyage acrofs the Line, into ; 
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C fbucticni countries, is only carrying I 
a long journey to feek what they might find 
acar ai band. We know that the Stork, who 
inhabits Jbtnc of" the more northern parts of Eu- 
rope in the fiunmer, retires in the winter no far- 
tlier dun Egypt, about the mouths of the Nile, 
wlucfa is on this fide of the Line : but according 
to Mr. Catclby*s opinion, flie mull retire into 
fome Ibutbcra Terra Intcgmta ; for we know of 
no land, on the old-world-fide of the globe, of 
ia high a louchem latitude as Holland lies north, 
which is one of the fumn:er habitations of the 
Siork. There remains fomething yet more diffi- 
cuk to be cleared up in relation to the pafiage of 
fooK birds t I mean levera) of the Jhort winged 
water -fowl, dut, during the fummer months, in- 
ImImi the nonhem iQands of Europe i fuch as 
the Danifti iflands of Farro, and Iceland, and 
many others farther north, even on the coaft of 
Greenland. Amot^ thefc, the moft remark- 
able for its (hort wings, is my Northern Penguin, 
figured in plate 147 of my large work, which is a 
bird never fuppofed to be capable of any flight 
at all, not even fo much as to free itfelf from 
the water. There arc feveral others with ftiort 
wings. 
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wings, and of fuch fliort flight, that dicy Caii-t 

not fiy to the places where they breed, on high 
rocks, without making leveral Itages, by flying 
from one ridge to another, and fo mounting at 
hft to their nefts and roofttng places. Amongft 
thcfe are the Razor-Bill, the Gillemot, and the 
Coulterneb, which fee defcribed by our country- 
man Willoughby, in his Ornithology, page 123, 
4, 5. All thcfe birds, with fome others of the 
fame genus, difappear in the winter ; and it is 
not conceivable that they (hould take long flights 
in order to change their ficuaiion, efpccially the 
Penguin, who certainly cannot fly at all. 



Jt remains now to confider what Ihould be- 
come of thefe birds, during their abfence from 
the fight of the inhabitants of thofe iflands : 
there muft be fome providential means to pre- 
ferve them unfeen, in that part of the world 
where they appear only in the fiimmer months ; 
for in the fpHng thty are laid to appear all at 
once, in as great numbers as if they had never 
been abfent. I think the mod rational con- 
jecture, for the manner of their hiding them- 
ftlves, and being preferved during the long and 
cold 
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thole climates, is, th; 
I fob-marine caverns in the rocky Ihores of thole 
I iflands i the mouths of which caverns, though 
I dicy be under water, may lead to hollows, fo 
L ri&ng within lide as to afford a conveoient dry 
[harbour, 6t to prefcrve thefe birds in a kind 
[ erf torpid ftate during the winter. The fea ly- 
ing before the mouths of fuch caverns, and they 
having a vail depth of mountain over thern^ 
their inward capacity muft be defended from any 
' ^id cold, which may be a means to prefervc 
thefe fowls ; and late in the Spring (about May) 
the time of the appearance of thefe birds, the 
outward warmth of the air, and the returning 
ftrong fun beams on the water, near the mouth 
of the cavern, may, by a fmall d^ree of heat 
and light, re-animate, as it were, thefe animals, 
" and bring them from their ftate of forgetfulnefs, 
by d^ees, to the ufe of life and motion, till at 
laft they are emboldened to launch forth for- 
another fummer, feek their prey in rhe ocean, 
and propagate their fpecies on the neighbouringi 
rocks. 
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It is fuppofed by many, that there arejands 
to the northward of the great mother of feas, 
the Pacific Ocean, and that they conneft the 
weftern parts of North America with the eaftern 
limits of Tartary. Thefe lands cannot conveni- 
ently breed any birds but fuch as inhabit them 
all the year ; becaufe there are no lands to the 
fouthward of them for birds of paflTage to pafs 
unto : fo that, if there be any, they mud make 
long journeys to the eaft or weft, before they 
can find land more fomh, and in a warmer lati- 
tude than what they miift leave behind them. 
I think it reafonable to believe, that many birds, 
which are conftant inhabitants of warm coun- 
tries, pafs from one warm country to another, 
on account of the great rains which fall very 
heavily at certain feafons of the year, and con- 
tinue without intermiffion for feveral months to- 
gether i while countries very near, perhaps fepa- 
rated only by a ridge of mountains, enjoy a dry 
ferene feafon. Numberlefs fuch inftances are 
given by voyagers : fo that birds may eafily take 
the advantage of it ; for it is not eafy 
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cfeathercd land-birds can fubfift du 
months heavy rain. 



I 



Mr. Clincus fays, that the Sand-Martins, or 
Shore-Birds, continue in their holes all the win- 
ter : but Mr. Colinfon, of London, F. R. S. 
has examined into that matter, this prefenc 
month (Odober 1757) after the Sand-Martins 
had wholly difappeared, by defiring a clergyman, 
his particular friend, in Surry, who lived near a 
convenient fpot for the experiment, to open a 
place where a great number of Sand-Martins 
bad been obferved to build their nefts in the 
foregoing fummer. The earth was accordingly 
opened near the edge of a pit where many of 
their holes were made ; and, on digging down 
to them, no birds were found ; though the nefts 
were found perfett, in Ibme of which were found 
corrupted white ^gs, and in others fome flies, of 
the Bee kind, had taken (helter. To be the more 
certain, the palTages into the nefts, which were 
about a foot and a half in length, little more 
or leis, were quite free of any lodgments of 
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birds } and, upon fcarch, were found to be open 
and empty. Many of the holes were examined, 
and traced to their utmoft extent, and no birds 
were found in them. 



I humbly beg pardon for troubling the reader 
with conjedurcs fo new and uncommon ; but, 
as I cannot folve the difappearance of thefe birds 
any other way, I hope the hint may put fome per- 
fon, of a more acute penetration, upon fearching 
out the true place of their winter habitation, or 
at leaft produce fome more probable conjefture. 
It is the opinion of feveral very curious and 
learned gentlemen, that feveral of our Englifh 
fmall birds, which difappear in the winter, do 
not pafs the feas into foreign countries, but that 
they hide themfelves in holes and caverns, where 
they lie torpid all the winter. The reafon they 
give for it is, that they become fo fat in the au- 
tumn, at the time of their difappearing, that 
they can make but very fhort flights : and this 
fatnefs is fuppofed to fupply and nourilh them 
during the winter. But this opinion will not, ■ 
I be- 
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I bdicvCy hold good in all Imall birds ; for f 
take it to be manifrft' hcfoad diipofc, that the 
SwaUow-kiDd ka:fe this iflaod in the autumn. 

Having,in page SiymendaoedAnew general 
Hiftoqr of Birds, wherein are colkftcd feveral 
opinions on the paflage of birds, I fliall here, 
and in the following chapter, g^ve an abftraft of 
them, as that book is but littk known. 

^ The migration of birds is no lels wonderful 
than any other particular which has been men- 
tk>ned. This is common to various kinds of 
them, as the Swallow, Quail, Stork, Crane^ 
Fieldfare, Woodcock, Martin, Nightingale, &c« 
Mr. Derham has produced what is obierved by 
the prophet, as a remarkable inftance of in- 
ftind, ^^ That the Stork in the heavens knoweth 
^ her appointed times, and the Turde, and the 
Crane, and the Swallow, obfcrve the time of 
their coming." 

" This, fays Mr. Chambers, is a curious article 
in natural hiftory, and fumifhes a notable in- 
ftance 
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llance of a powerful mftin<9: imprefled by the # 
Creator. It is ftrange that thefe unthinking 
creatures fhould know the moft proper times for 
their paflage, when to come, and when to go. " 
— ^No doubt but the temperature of the air, as 
to heat and cold, and their natural propenfity to 
breed their young, are the great incentives to 
thefe creatures to change their habitation ; but 
yet, that they fhould comply with thefe incen- 
tives, and annually (hift their habitation at all^ is * 
wonderful. 

" Again, that they fhould know what way to 
fleer their courfe, and whither to go, is fbmewhat 
amazing to confider. What inflinft is it that 
moves a poor foolifh bird to venture over vafl 
jtrafts of land, and efpecially crofs large feas, in 
queft of frelh and farther conveniences ? If it be 
faid, that by their high afcents into the air, they 
can fee acrofs the feas, yet what fhould teach or ' 
perfuade them that that land is more proper for 
the purpofe of breeding and feedmg than this ? 
that Britain, for inftance, fhould afford them better 
accommodation than Egypt, than the Cana« 

H rics. 
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, or any other of the interme* 
&te countries ? 

**It isfardier obfenrable^that birds in dieir mi- 

gyration difcovcr wonderful order and polity : they 

fly in troc^>s» and fleer their coorfe through huge 

unknown r^ons without the axnpafi. —Add to 

that the birds of paflage are all peculiarly 

by the ftrudure of their parts fbr 

"^ long flights. 

^^ Whither thefe birds'gOt or^dierethey have 
tbeir abode while abfent from us»is ata inquiry I 
€ui find little ladsfaffion in.** 
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CHAP. ItL 

^T*HE teamed and kigeilious ^IfFcr fo widely 
* in their Sccounts wkh relation to the 
^axres where thtfe birds go, it may afford the 
curious reader no difegrecable entertainment to 
give him their various fentiments on the fob- 
jeft. 

ff 

Dr. Derham Remarks, ** Swifts and Swallows 
have remarkably Ihoft IcgSj e^ecially the for- 
tner, and their toes grafp any thing very ftrong« 
ly : all which is ufeful to them in buiMing theiif 
nefts, arid other fuch occalions as neceflitate them 
to hang frequently by their heek. But tKere is 
far greater ufe of this ftrufture of their legs and 
feet, if the reports be true of their banging by 
the heels in great clufters (after the manner of' 
Bees) in mines and grottos, and on the rocks by 
the fea, all the winter. Of which latter, i re- 
member the learned Dr. Fry told this ftory 
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at the Univerfity, and confirmed it to me fince, 
viz. That an ancient fiAierinan, accounted an 
honeft man, being near fome rocks on the coaft 
of Cornwal, faw, at a very low ebb, a black lift 
of fomething adhering to the rock, which when 
he came to examine, he found it was a great 
number of Swallows ; and, if I mifremember not, 
of Swifts alfo, hanging by the feet to one ano- 
ther, as Bees do ; which were covered commonly 
by the fea- waters, but revived in his warm hand, 
and by the fire. AH this the fiftierman himfclfji 
afliired the doftor of. H 



" The fame ingenious author farther remarks, 
that it is Mr. Willoughby's opinion, Swallowi 
fly into Egypt, Ethiopia, &c. but Olaus Mag- 
nus, Etmuller, and fome modern travellers, he 
fays, put this matter quite out of doubt. 



" He then gives the relation of Dr. Colas, 
follows : 

" We had, at a meeting of the Royal Society 
Feb. 12, 1712-13, a farther confirmation of 
Swallows retiring under water in winter from 
Dr. Colas, a perfon very curious in thefe mat- 
ters ^ 
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ters ; who, (peaking of their way of fifhing in the 
northern parts, by breaking holes, and drawing 
their nets under the ice, faith, that he faw fix- 
teen Swallows fo drawn out of the Lake of Sani- 
rodt, and about thirty out of the king's great 
pond in Rofineilen *, and that at Schlebitten, near 
an houfe of the Earl of Dobna, he faw two Swal- 
lows juft come out of the waters, that could 
fcarce Hand, being very wet and weak, with their 
wings hanging on the ground ; and that he hath 
obferved the Swallows to be often weak for fomc 
days after their appearance. 

" The ingenious Dr. Owen, in his Hiftory of 
Serpents, fpeaking of Woodcocks and Field- 
fares vifiting us in the winter, and then return- 
ing northwards, fays, ^^ But as to Cuckows and 
Swallows, it is generally allowed that they fleep 
in winter, having, as it is faid, been found in 
hollow trees and caverns. Nor is this at all un- 
likely ; though, on the other hand, I can fee no 
abfurdity in fuppofmg that thefe fliould go upon 
a fummer, as the others do upon a winter pil- 
grimage ; that thefe purfue a lefTer heat, as well 
^ the others fly from a. greater cold. 
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*' De Oralle obfcrves, that the Swaljows eomt 
into Chili in the fummer^ and go away agaiuft 
the wirtter into wanner climates, as they do with 
vts in Eutopq, 

*' The following account ra^y be found in the 
Tour tjurough Great Britain ; where, Ipeaking of 
the town^ of Southwould^ Ipfwich« apd fomq 
t^bers^ in the eaftern parts of the kingcjom^tbe au- 
thor has the following remarks : ** A% this town 
in particular, and fo at all the towns 90 this 
coaft, from Orford-Nefs to Tarmoiuh, i$ the or- 
dfnary place where our fummer friends, the Swalr 
fows, firft land when they come to vifit us ; and 
here they may be faid to bcgih their flight, when 
th^y go back into warmer climates. I was fomc 
years before at this place, -about the beginning of 
Odtober; and lodging in a houfe that lodked in- 
fo the church-yard, I obferved in the evening ati 
vnufual multitude of Swallows fitting on the 
leads of the church, and coveHrtg tht tops of 
fevery houics round about : this led iTic to in- 
quire oY a grave gentleman, whom I faw near me, 
what the meaning wasof fuch a prodigious mul- 
litHdc qf Swallbws fitting th^rc j O, Sir,, fays 

he. 
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he, turning towards the fea, you may fee the rea* 
fon, the wind is ofFfea % for this is the feafon of 
the year when the Swallows, their food failing 
here, begin to leave us, and return to the coun* 
try, wherever it be, from whence I fuppofe they 
came ; and this being the nearefl land to the op- 
polite coaft, and the wind contrary, they art 
waiting for a gale, and may be faid to be win4 
bound, 

♦* This was more evident to me, when in thq 
morning I found the wind had conK about to thr 
north- weft in the night, and there was not one 
Swallow to be feen. 

^' Certain it is, that the Swallows neither c#me 
hither merely for warm weather, nor retire meit^ 
ly from cold ; they, like the {hoals of fiih in the 
iea, purfue their prey ; they are voracious crea« 
tures, and feed flying ; for their food is the in- 
feds, of which, in our fummer evenings, in damp 
and moift places, the air is full. They come hi« 
ther in the fummer, becaufe our air is fuller of 
fogs and damps than in other countries ; and for 
t)akat reafon breeds great qu&ntities of infed:s. If 

the 
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the air be hot and dry, the gnats die of them* 
fclves, and even the Swallows will be found fa- 
miihed for want, and fall down dead out of the 
air, their food being taken from them. In like 
manner, when cold weather comes in, the infefts 
all die ; and then of lieceflity the Swallows quit 
us, and follow their food wherever they go. This 
they'do in the manner I have mentioned above -, 
: for fometimes they are feen to go off in vaft 
flights like a cloud \ and fometimes again, when 
'the winds grow fair, they go away a few and a 
few, as they come, not flaying at all upon the^ 

coaft. 

' » -• 

*^ This palling and repaffing of the Swallows 
IS obferved no»whcre fo much, that I have heard 
of, as on this eaftcrn coaft ; namely, from above 
Harwich to the cafl point of Norfolk, called 
Win tenon- Nefs, north -, which is all right againft 
Holland. We know nothing of them any far- 
ther, north, the paflage of the fea being, as I fup- 
pofe, too broad from Flamborough Head, and the 
ihore of Holdernefs in Yorklhire, &c.*' 
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To the foregoing accounts, we fhall give an 
abftradb from Mr. Tenant's valuable work in- 
titled Britiih Zoology, under the article Swal- 
low. 

^' There are three opinions among naturaliits 
concerning the manner the Swallow tribes difpofe 
of themfclves after their difappearance from the 
countries in which they make their fummer reii- 
dence. Herodotus mentions one ipecies that re- 
fides in Egypt the whole year:- Profper Alpinus 
aflerts the fame ^ and Mr. Loten, late governor 
of Ceylon, affured us, that thofe of Java never 
remove. Thefe excepted, every other known 
kind obferve a periodical migration, or retreat. 
The Swallows of the cold Norway, and of 
J^orth America, of the diftant Kamtfchatka, *of 
the temperate parts of Europe, of Aleppo, and 
of the hot Jamaica, all agree in this one point. 

*^ In cold countries, a defe£b of inled food, on 
the approach of winter, is a fufficient reafon for 
thefe birds to quit them: but fince the fannie 
cau£c probably does not fubfift in the warm cli- 

matesy 
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mates, recourfe (hould be had to fotnc ether rea- 
fcn for their vanifhing. 

•' Of the three opinions, the firft has the ui- 
moft appearance of probability ; which is, that 
chey remove nearer the fun, where they can find 
« continuance of their natural diet, and a tem- 
perature of air fuicing their conftitutions. That 
this is eke cafe with fome fpecies of European 
Swallows, has been proved bej^nd contradi6tioik 
We often obTerve them coUefted ia flocks innu^ 
meraUe, on churches, on rocks, and on tree% 
previous to their departure hence ^ and Mr. Col- 
linfon proves their return here in perhaps equal 
aumbers, by two curious relations of undoubted 
credit : the one communicated to him by Mr. 
Wright, mailer of a fhip \ the other by the late 
Sit Charles Wager, who both defcribed (to the 
fatne purpofe) what happened to each in their 
voyages. •* Returning home, fays Sir Charles, 
^* in the ipring of the year, as I came into found- 
*^ ing in our channel, a great flodc of Swallows 
•* came and fettled on all my rigging ; every 
♦* rof)e was covered ; they hung on one another 

*• like 
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•* like a fwarm of Bees ; the decks and carving 
^^ were filled with^ them* Thef feemcd almoft 
^^ famiihed and fpent, and were only feathers 
*' and bones ^ but being recruited with a night's 
*' reft, took their flight in the mining/' This 
vaft fatigue proves that their journey muft have 
been very great, confidering the annaaiog fwift- 
nefs of thefe birds : in all prdnability they had 
crofTed the Atlantic ocean, and were retwning 
fr6m the fhores of Senegal, or other parts of 
Africa; fo that this account, from that moft able 
and honeft feaman, confirms the later infonnatioai 
of M. Adanfon, 

^^ The fecond notion has great antiquity on itf 
fide, Ariftotle and Pliny give as their belief, 
that Swallows do not remove very fw fnxn thdr 
fummer habitation, but winter in the hollows of 
rocks, and during that time lofe their feathers* 
* The foriher part <tf their opinion has been adopt- 
ed by feveral ingenious men \ and of late feve^ 
ral proo6 having been brought, at leaft, of feme 
ijpecies having been difcDvered in a tor{^ ftate. 
Mr. CoUinfon £ivoured us with the evidence of 
three ^entlemeny. eye-wknefles to numbers of 

Sand 
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Sand Martins being drawn out of a cliff on the 
Rhine, in the month of March 1762. And the 
honourable Mr. Daines Barrington, this year, 
communicated to us the following fad:, on the 
authority of the late Lord Belhaven, that num- 
bers of Swallows have been found in old dry 
walls, and in land-hills near his lordihip's feat in 
Eaft Lothian ; not once only, but £rom year to 
year i and that when they were expofed to the 
wamrdi of a fire, they revived Wc have alio 
beard of the (anoe annual diicoveries near Mor- 
peth in Northumberland, but cannot fpeak of 
them with die fame aflurance as the two former : 
neither in the two laft inftances are we certain of 
the particular fpecies. 

^ The above are circumftances we cannot but 
afient to, though fetmingly ccmtradidory to the 
common courfe of nature in regard to other 
birds. Wc muft, therefore, divide our belief re- 
lating to thefe two fo difierent opinions, and con- 
dude, that one part of the Swallow tribe mi- 
grate, and that others have their winter quarters 
near home. If it fliould be demanded, why Swal« 
}ows alone are found in a torpid ftate, and not 

the 
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the other many fpecies of ibft bilkd birds, which 
likewife difappear about the fame time i The 
following reafon may be affigned : 

*^ No birds are fo much on the wing as Swal* 
lows ; none fly with fuch fwiftneis and rapidity ; 
none are obliged to fuch fudden and various evo- 
lutions in their flight ; none are at fuch pains to 
take their prey ; and we may add, none exert 
their voice more inceflantly ; all thefe occafion a 
vaft expence of ftrength, and of fpirits, and may 
give fuch a texture to the blood, that other animals 
cannot es^rience ; and fo difpofe, or, we may 
fay, neceflltate, this tribe of birds, or part of 
them, at leafl:, to a repofe more lafting than that 
of any others. 

^^ The third notion is, even at firil fight, too 
amazing and unnatural to merit mention,, if it 
was not that fome of the learned have been cre- 
dulous enough to deliver, for fa6t, what has the 
ftrongejft appearance of impoflibility ; we mean 
the relation of Swallows pafling the winter im- 
merlcd under ice, at the bottom of lakes, or 
lodged beneath the water of the fea at the foot 

of 
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^«beki* 71he£rft who broacherd this opinbtl 
was Olaus MagAuS) arckbifiiop of TJpfarl^ who 
very gravely kif^tms ua^ thM thde birds are 
often found *in cluftered maffes at the bottom of 
(he northern lakes, mouth to mouth, wing to 
wing, fo6t to foot ; and that they creep down 
the reeds in autumn, to their fubaqucous retreats. 
That when old filhcrmen difeover fuch a mafs, 
Chey throw it into the water agam; but when 
yoXittg inexperienced ones take it, they will, by 
thaif^ng the birds at a fire, btihg them indeed 
to the ufe of their wings, which will continue 
but a very Ihort time, owing to premature and 
fi)rced tevivsfl. 

" That the good archbifliop did not want cre- 
dulity, in other inilances, appears from this^ that 
after having ftocked the bottoms of the lakes 
with birds, he fliores the clouds with mice, which 
fometimes fall in plentiful ftiowers on Norway^ 
and the neighbouring countries. 

** Some of our own countrymen have given 
credit to the fubmerfion of Swallows ; and Klein 
patronifes the do£trine ftrongly, giving the fol- 
lowing 



lowing hiftoiy of their manner of Tedrifi^ 
which he received &om fome countrymen tnd 
others. They aflerted, that fometimes the 
Swallows aflembled in numbers tm a reed, 
till it broke and funk with them to the bot- 
tom ; and their immerfion was preluded by j^ 
dirge of a quarter of an hour in length : that 
others would unite hi laying hold of a ftraw with 
. their bills, and (o plunge down in fociety : otfacn 
again would form a large ciafe, by dinging 
together with their feet, and To commit tbem 
Celves to the deep. 

^' Such are the relatiom given by* thofe that am 
fond of this opinion ; and, though delivered iiaA^ 
out exaggeration, muft provoke a finile. They 
alfign not the fmalleft reafon to account for thefe 
birds being able to endure fo long a fubmerlion 
without being fufFocated, or without decaying, in 
an element fo unnatural to fo delicate a bird i 
when we know that the Otter *, the CornK)rant^ 

and 

• Though entirely (atisfied in our own nund of the impoiE'' 
bility of thele relations ; jct, dedrons of ftrengthening our 
•pinion with fome better authority, w« applied to that able 

anatomiil:^ 
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and the Grebes, fbon perifh» if caught under ice, 
or entangled in nets : and it is well known, that 
thofe animals will continue much longer under 
water than any others to whom nature hath de- 
nied that particular ftrufture of heart, neceflary 
for a long refidence beneath that element." 

anatomiit^ Mr. John Hunter s who was b obliging to in- 
form us, that he had difleded many Swallows, but found 
nothing in diem Cerent ftom other birds as to the organs 
of relpiration. That all thofe animals which he had diile<5l- 
cd of theclafi that flcep during winter, fuch as lizards, frogs, 
&c. had a very different conformation as to thofe organs : 
that all thefe animals, he believes, do 'breathe in their torpid 
ftate ; and, as far as his experience reaches, he knows they 
do : and that therefore he efteems it a very wild opinion 
t: that terreftrial animals can remain any long time Imder wa- 
ter without drowning. 

I fliall here infcrt a receipt of the manner of 
making piftures of birds with their natural fea- 
thers. 



A RECEIPT 



Receipt 



FOR MAKING 



PICTURES OF BIRDS, 



WITH THSIK. 



Natural Feathers^ 



P^IRST, take a thin board, or pannel of deat 
or wainfcot well feafoned, that it may not 
flirink, then fmoothly pafte on white paptr^ 
and let it dry ; and if the wood eafts its ccAomt 
•through, you may pafte on a iecond paper, 
alK) it will be whiter : let the fecond paper dry^ 
fhen get ready any bird that you would repre- 
lent^ and draw it as €xa& as may be on your pa« 
per'd pannel, of its natural fize^ (middle-fizcd 
birds are beft^ for this work) then paint what 
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ground-work, or tree, or other thing, you dcfign 
to fet your bird on, togedier wit'.i the bill and 
legs of the bird in wa.er-colours, leaving the 
bird to be covered with its own natural feathers. 
You muft firft prepare the part to be feathered, 
by laying on pretty thick gum Arabic, difiblved 
in water, with a large hair pencil i then lay the 
pannel flat, and let it dry hard, and when dry- 
cover it with your gum-water a fecond time, 
^nd let it dry, and then a third, in cafe you do 
not find it lie with a good body on the paper -, 
the thicknefs of a fliilling, when dried hard, is 
fufHcient. Wh«i your piece is thus prepared, 
lake the feathers off from your bird, as you ufe 
them, beginning always at the tail, and points 
of the wing, and working upwards to the head j 
obferving to cover that part of your draught 
with the feather, that you take from the fame 
part in your bird, letting them fall one over 
another in their natural order. You muft pre- 
pare your feathers by cutting off the downy 
part that is about their bottoms ; and the larger 
feathers muft have the infides of their fhafts 
fliaved off with a knife, to make them lie flat ; 
the quills of the wings muft have their inner 
webs 
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^bs clipped oflT, that in laying them the gum 
may hold them by their (hafca. When you be- 
gin to lay them^ take a pair of fteel pliers to 
hold the feathers in ; and have fome gutt>^ater, 
MC too thiD, and a lirge pencil ready to moifben 
the gummed ground-work by little and little as 
you work it ; then lay your feathers on the 
moiftened parts, which mult not be wateriih^ 
but fomcthing tacky or clammy to hold the 
feathers. You (bould prepare a parcel ot fmall 
leaden weights, in the form of fug^-loavei, 
lirhich you may caft in ft^d, by firft makiiig 
jioles in its iurface with a pointed Hick : thefe 
weights will be neoefiary to iet on the £bathera 
you have newly laid on to hold them to the 
gum, till they are dry and fixed ; but you muft 
be cautious left the gum come through the 
feathers 5 for it not only fmcars them, but dries 
to the bottoms of the weights, and you will be 
apt to pull off the feathers with the weights, 
which will diforder your work. When you 
have wholly covered your bird with feathers, you 
muft, with a little thick gum, ftick on a piece 
of l^p^ cut round, of the bignefs, and in the 
place of the eye, which you muft colour like 

I 2 the 
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the eye of the bird. When the whole ia diy, 
drds the feathers round the out-line that may 
chance to (tare a little, and re&ify what may be 
mended in any other part ; then lay a (heet oT 
clean p^>er on it, and on that a heavy book, 
or Ibme fuch thing, to prels it : after which it 
may be preferved in a frame covered with a 
^afi. 

I Ihall add to tlus recdpt another, that may 
ierve to decorate the former; which is a way 
to take the Bgures of Butterflies on thingum'd 
paper, which may be cut out and ftuck inte 
•ther piftures by way of embellilhment. 



A RECEIPT 



RECEIPT 



For caking the Fiouris of 

BUTTE R FL lES 



N 



THIN GUMMED PAPER. 



nn AKE Butterflies, or field Moths, cither thofe 
catcbed abroad, or fuch as are taken in Ca* 
terpiUars, and nurfed in the houfe till they be 
Flies, dip off their wings very clofe to their 
bodies, and lay them on clean paper, in the 
form of a Butterfly when flying, then have 
ready prepared gum Arabic, that hath been 
fome time diflblved in water, and is pretty 
thick ; if you put a drop of Ox gall into a 
fpoonful of this, it will be better for the ufe ; 

temper 
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temper them well with your finger, and (pr&A 
a little of it on a piece of thin white paper, 
big enough to take both (ides of your Flyi 
when it begins to be clammy under your fin* 
ger the paper is in proper order to take the 
feathers from the wings of the Fly ; then lay 
the gummed fide on the wings, and it will take 
them up ; then double your paper fi> as to have 
all the wings between the paper ; dien lay it 
on a table, prefiing it clofe with your fingers ; 
and you may rub it gently with fome fmooth 
hard thing -, then open the paper, and take out 
the wmgs, which will come forth tFaBQ>arent, 
The down of the upper and under fide of the 
wings, (licking to the gummed paper, form a 
juft likenefs of both fides of the wings in their 
natural (hapes and colours. 

The nicety of taking ofi^ Flies depends on 
a juft degree of moifture of the gummed 
paper; for if it be too wet, all will be 
blotted and confiifed i and if too dry, your 
paper will (tick fi> iafk together, that it will 
be torn in fep^ratiqn. When you have c^n* 
pd your gunnmed papers* an^ they are dry, 

yoil 
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you muft draw the bodies from the natural 
ones, and paint them in ^water-colours. You 
muft take a paper that will bear ink very well 
for this ufe ^ for a finking paper will feparatc 
with the wet» and fpoil all. 



ESSAY 



ESSAY IV, 

Characters of eminent Men ; with a Ca- 
talogue OF Sir HANS SLOANE's 
Museum, and other Natural Curiosi- 
ties. 



CHAP. 



TAURING the time of the publtcation of 
my Hiftory of Birds, 1 had the great hor- 
nour, happinefs, and plcafure of being patro- 
nized by four gentlemen, who were, perhaps, 
the greatcft promoters of learning, fcience, and 
arts, of any in the prefcnt age. — The firft of 
thefe gentlemen was the Jate Moft NobleDuke of 
Richmond ; noble in his lineage and defcent 
from the royal houfe of thefe kingdoms, but 
ftill 
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ftill more noble and great fiom the innate msig- 
nificence, g^merofity, and goo4neis of his fouL 
Though, by his high offices, his time was taken 
up by the important afiaiis of the public, yet 
his doors were always open to men cxf learning, 
fcience, and ingenuity. 

The fecond was the good Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart, who employed me, foT a great number of 
years, in drawing miniature figures of animals, 
&c. after nature, in water-colours, to^ encreafe 
his very great coUedion of fine drawings by 
other hands ; which drawings are now all fixed 
in the Britifli Mufeum, for the help and infor- 
mation of thofe. in future generadons, that may 
be curious qr fludious in natural hiftory. Sir 
HaR9» in/t)]p decline gf his life^ kfi; Lpn^bn^ 
and retired to his manor-houfe at Ch/ei&su whers 
1^, refided about fourtf:en years before ^ die4« 
After, hi3 retirement to Cbelfea, be recjuefted it 
f^^ favour to him, (though I embnu^ his r?- 
gueft as an honour done to myfeU) ^t I wcod^ 
yifit him cvtry week, in order u> diym.lurqi % 
9XL hour or twQ» with the common news, of th^ 
town, and with any thing paraci4ar . |lut Jfapu^ 
happen amongft his acquaintance of the Royal 

Society, 
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$ociety» afid other logeniiQus gentlemen, many 
of whcmi I WHS weekl]r conveiiant with \ and I 
fcldom niiffed drinking cQ^ee with him on a 
^urday, during the whole time of his retire^ 
inent at Chelfea. . He WKs ib infirm as to be 
wholly confin^ to his houfn except fometimes, 
though rarely, taking a little air in his garden in 
a wheeled chair : and this confinement made 
him very defirous to fee any of his old acquaint- 
lince to amufe him. During this latter part of 
his hfe, he was frequently petitioned for charity 
by fome decayed branches of families of emi- 
nent men, late of his acquaintance, who wei^ fz^ 
mow for their learned works, &c. which peti* 
tions he always received, and confidered with 
attention ; and, provided they were not found 
fraudulent, they were always anfwered by his 
charitable donations. He has often de&red that 
J would inquire into the merits of fuch peti- 
tioners s and, if found fatisfadtory, he commif* 
^CHied me to convey his bounty to the diftreffed. 
! — ^The Jaft time I faw him% I was greatly for- 
prifed an4 concerned to find fo good a man in 
the agonies of death : this was on the tenth day 
pf January 1 753, at foiir o'clock in the aftey- 

jioon: 
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noon : he died on the eleventh, at four in the 
morning. I continued with him later than any- 
one of his relations, but was obliged to retire, 
his la{l agonies being beyond what I could 
bear} chough, under his pain and weaknefs of 
body, he feemed to retain a great firmncfs of 
mind, and refignation to the will of God. 

The third of my patrons was the great 
Richard Mead, M. D. He was certainly mag- 
nanimous beyond the common meafure, and dc- 
ferved the title of Great in as cxtenfive a fenfe as 
any man in his ftation could do. He, as well as 
Sir Hans Sloane, died in the higheft ftations of 
phyfic they could arrive at, viz. Phyficians in 
Ordinary to the King. Dr. Mead, indeed, ne- 
ver was at the head of the College of Phyficians 
of London, but it was becaufe he always abfo- 
lutely declined it j for he hath been clefted into 
that honourable ftation, but never could be 
fuaded to accept of it. His perfonal fervice, 
ample fortune, his houie, and every thing 
power, always contributed, in the moft exten- 
Cve manner, to the promotion of learning, fci- 
encc, arts, mechanics, and, in Jhorr, every thing 
chgt 
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!Eat tended to the public beneHc and honour of 
his country, or was of ufe to particular mem- 
bers of the community he lived in. In Ihort, 
his generofity was fo diffufive, that he may be 
juftly deemed a bencfador to the whole com- 
munity i whilft, inftead of hoarding up that 
great wealth his prafHce gained, to raife a vaft 
eftate, as he might eafily have done, his public 
fpiritwas unconBned, and he was contented to 
leave behind him a moderate fortune only. The 
worthy Dr. Afkew, from a laudable veneration 
for the memory and public character of fo great 
a patron of learning, &c. has caufed a line 
marble bull of him to be made by one of the 
moft eminent fculptors of the prefent age, which, 
is placed in the College of Phyficians, London. 
And, on this occalion, I cannot help informing 
fucceeding generations, that they may fee the 
real features of Dr. Mead in this faid buft j 
for I, who was as well acquainted with Dr. 
Mead's face as any one living, do pronounce 
this buft of him to be fo like, that, as often as 
i fee i^ my mind is filled with the ftrongeft idea 
of the original. 



Martin 
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Martin Folkes, Efq; the laft of my deceaied 
{M'incipal patrons, was a friend and intimate 
ikcquaintance of the othef three. He bad 
made the grand tour of Europe, Aot in d^ 
younger part of life, but after his marriage* 
He travelled with part of his family and fsr^ 
vants, at a proper age to make juft obfinrar 
tions, and gather all the commendable pam of 
the learning, cuftoms, and manners of the 
countries through which he pafied, tn order 
to refine and polifh thoie of Us own. He 
travelled not in hafte, as is the general cuf* 
tom; but ^ceeded flowly, and fpent what 
lime was necefiary to inform himfelf of aU 
that was worth notice : and, indeed, he feem* 
ed to have attained to unhrerlal knowledge^ 
for, in the many opportunities i haw had of 
being in his company, almoft 'every pan of 
fcience has happened to be the iubjeft <lf tdK^ 
co«irie, all of which he handled as an adept ih 
each. He was a man of great politencfs in hit 
manners, free from all pddantry and pride, and; 
in every idpeft, the real unaflfefted fine gen* 
tleman. 

The 
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The to6 of &ur patfons, ib truty ooblci 
ib good>, fo« greai^ and^ evcvjr way fo higfalj 
accoo^lUhtd, in the ihiall ^nce of three or 
four years, was an event that gmqtlf humbled 
me^ I ima^ned^ that, after fo gieat a lofi tp 
arts and fciences in general^ and to myfelf m 
particular, all endeavours to excel in any branch 
of knowledge would be fruidefs, and of little 
avail to its author, for want of fliining patterns 
to infpire the rifing generation ; and I thought 
of difcontinuing any farther pr(^efs in natural 
hiftory : but I find, that the narional Iphit for 
the promotion of learning and arts, in the 
eflabliflunoAt of that immenfe fund of fcience^ 
the 9ritiih Muleum^ has, in fome meafiire, re- 
vived the l^aflion for learning and ufeful know- 
ledge ; and I hope thefe feeds, fown by public 
authority, cheriihed and proteded by a Prince 
diftii^iflied for virtue and learning, will take 
root, Q>ring up, and yield a plentiful har<^ 
veft, 

The Britifh Mufeum rcfninds me of a brief 
catalogue of the natural and amficial {vbj/c&$ 

con* 
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contained in it, which Sir Hans Sloane fheWcd 
mc about a year before he died, and permitted 
mc to take a copy of; and, as I believe, though 
it is fo very general, it may, for want of a more 
pcrfeft one, be acceptable to the reader, I fliaH 
give it as follows : 



■ >vo1.5coo*'-^H 



An account of the names and numbers of thefever^, 
Jfecies of things contained in the Mufeum of Sir 
Hans Sloane, Barf, and which, Jince his death, are 

. placed for the ufe ef the public in the Britifii Mu- 
feum. 

[ The library, including books of draw- 
ings, manufcripts, and printS; 
mounting to about 

Medak and coins, ancient and modern 

Cameos and intaglios, about 
I Seals, &c. 

Veffels, &c. of agate, jafper, &c. 

Antiquities 

Precious ftones, agates, jafpers, &c. 

Metals, minerals, ores, &c. 

Cryftals, fpars, &c. 

FofliU, flints, ftones, &c. 



I 



700 
26! 
54> 



272) 
18 

J27S 

Euths-y 



i 
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Earths, fands, falts, &c. - 1035 

Bitumens, fulphurs, ambers, &c. 399 

Talcs, micae, &c. - - 388 

Corals, fponges, &c. - - 142 1 

Teftacea, or (hells, &c. * - 5843 

Echini, echinites, &c. - • 659 

Aflerias, trochi, entrochi, &c. - 241 

Cruflacea?, crabs, lobllers, &c. - 363 

Stellae marinac, ftar-fiihes, &c. - 1 73 

Fiihes, and their parts - 1555 
Birds, and their parts, eggs and nefts 1 

of different fpecies J ^^' 

Quadrupeds, &c, - - 1886 

Vipers, ferpents, §rc, - - 521 

Jnfeas,&c, - - r 5439 
Vegetable^ • - 12506 
Hortus flccus, or volumes of dried plants 334 
^umana, as calculi, anatomical pre- 1 

parations, £!2:c, - - J 75^ 

Mifcellaneous things, natural, &c. 209*8 

Mathematical inftruments * ^^ 

Piftures and drawings framed - 471 

Every fingle particular of all the above ar- 
ticles are numbered, and entered by name, with 

K (hort 
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fliort accounts of them, and rcfereocM to fcrerai 
authors who have heretofore wrote about them^ 
in thirty-eight volumes in folio, and ei^t in 
quarto. Some addition has been omk to this 
valuable collection fince it was depoftced in Mon- 
cague-houfe, eipecially to the foflils^ bjr a valur 
able prefcnt from Guftavns Brander, Eiq^ 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 



'T' H E excefles of heat and cold have, in 
feme inftances, near the fame effcft : fire 
blillers the fkm ; and, in the coldeft feafons at 
Hudfon's Bay, and in the northern parrs of Eu- 
rope, the tou,ch of cold iron, &c. is dangerous : 
for metals, by their greater gravity, are, irj pro- 
portion, colder than frozen water ; and, if touch- 
ed by the hand, will blifter and take off the fkin. 
A fort of chemiftry may be performed by froft 
as well as by fire. A friend of mine, who refided 
fome years at pur fetclcments at Hudfon's Bay, 
in North America, told me, that on broaching 
a barrel of lime-juice, for the ufc of their fafto- 
ry, they found it to be hard frozen, which obli- 
ged them to take off the hoops from the barrel, 
and chop oflf fome of the ice for their ufe : this, 
when melted, they found to be almoft as infipid 
as water ; and concluded, that the whole cafk was 
fpoiled, and of no ufe ; but, on breaking farther 
into the ice, they found in the centre of it a fmall 
K 2 quantity 
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quantity (till liquid, which was fo fharp and acidt 
that a drop of it could hardly be endured on the 
tongue : this fmall quantity was preferved to 
fharpen their liquors, and went almoft as far as 
* the whole barrel would have done, bad it contir 
nued unfrozen. Olive oil is ifaid to become^ifo 
hard in that country, that they cut it oqt of the 
jars with chifel and mallet ; and it is dangerous 
to ftand in the way of its fplinters, for they cut 
the eyes like glafs. The fame curious pferlbn 
alfo gave me fome account of the large ifl'ands 
(as they are called) of floating ice, which fre-" 
quendy appear in that tradt of Tea our fhips 
make between the north of Scotland and the 

• « 

fouthcrmoft cape of Groenland, in their way to 
and from Hudfon's Bay. Thefe maflcs of ice, 
he fays, might be taken for land covered with 
fnow, did they not find them in places, which 
they know, from long experience, to be open 
feas. Some of thefe iflands appear high and 
craggy like rocks, having lower parts or plains ; 
and, when the warm feafons are coming on, the 
fun melts the fnow and ice, and caufes cafcades 
to fall from the craggy high parts into the 
lower, where the water fettles in hollows, form- 
ing 
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ing icfelf into lakes and rivulets. In their 
voyages they fometimes go into thefe iflands to 
fetch frclh water, and hunt for game, which they 
(hoot in plenty^ the pools abounding with many 
forts of fea-fowl : thev alfo find on them fome 
quadrupeds of the neighbouring countries, fuch 
as the white Bear, an amphibious animal, with 
fome others which are natives of thofe northern 
parts. Thefe iflands are found in very deep 
feas, and are many of them fuppofed to he fome 
hundreds of fe(^t deep in the. water; fince^ other- 
wife, their upper parts would not rife fo high a- 
bove the water as they appear to do ; for, in 
floating ice, a fmall proportion of its thicknefs 
appears above the watcn Thefe great mafles of 
ice are certainly broken, or fome how or other 
detached from the fhores or land in the high 
northern latitudes ; other wife, I think, jio land 
animals could be found on them : but how, or 
in what manner, I cannot prefume to conjedlure. 
Some of them extend in length and breadth many 
leagues. I believe thefe icey iflands have often 
dcccivcjd northern voyagers, who have prjetended 
xo the difcovery of iflands ia certain latitudes and 
longitudes, which never could be feen by after 

voyagers. 
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voyagers, who diligently fought for the latitudes, 
&c. pointed out. 



To the above account of Hudfon's Bay, I 
fliall make bold to fubjoin an extraft of Mr, 
Ellis's voyage thither, when, he is fpeak- 
ing of the fartheft part to which they went in 
"Wagers' Straits, he fays, " I canot help, how- 
ever, taking notice, that in afcending thofe moun- 
tains, we had at once as great, as gloomy, and as 
awful a profped, as perhaps ever aftoniflied mor- 
tal eyes. While we walked along the beach, 
the ridged rocks above feemed pendent over our 
heads 1 in fon-e places there were falls of water 
dalhing from cliff to cliff; from others hung 
prodigious icicles in rows one behind another, 
like the pipes of a vaft organ ; but the moft 
tremendous part of the fcene was the Ihattered 
rocks and craggs which lay at our feet, and ap- 
peared plainly to have burft from the mountain's 
cops, through the expanfive power of the rigor* 
rous frofts, and fo rolled with inexpreflible fury 
down the fides, till they reached thofe placA 
where their ruins now lie. I call them ruins, fof 
fuch they properly were j and if there is fomt?- 
ihii^ 



I 
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thing that deeply affeds tis, When we behold 
either the wafte of war^ or the devaftations of 
time^ it may be eafily conceived, that fomething 
moch^nwe tembie 'snuftbe fiskfirom^the iight 
vbf :the.amanng\icliQl» of cthlMn'tt^ of OAttre/* 



Jt$ 




An attempt towards difcovering the eaufe of the great 
rifing of the fea^ and the uncommon agitation of 
the lejfer waters at Lijbgn^ and other farts far 
diftant from thence^ immediately after the 
dreadful earthquake, on the firfi of Nevemher 



nr'HE caufes of earthquakes are, I muft coi 
■*■ fcfs, altogether unknown to me ; but whe- 



^ 



ther the late violent far-fpreading fliock pro- 
ceeded from the atmofphere or air above us. 
from fubterranean convulfions, makes no di 
ferencc in regard to my conjecture, which oi 
refpefts the agitation of the waters. 



If the folid parts of this globe be confider( 
as connefted and joined altogether in one ma^J 
(though fuperficially divided into main-lands 
and iflands) and the waters as a fluid, which 
may have a motion independent of the folid 
earth : then fuppofing the earth ftiould receive 
fome exceflive violent ftroke, either from 



i 
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out its circumference, or from within its bowels^ 
which might, in any manner, flun, ftop, retard, 
or check its diurnal motion on its axis, (as I think 
might probably happen from fo violent a (hock 
as that of the late earthquake) in fuch a cafe, 
the earth'^ being flopped in its diurnal rotation, 
or only checked or retarded for a few minutes, 
or even feconds, muft neceflarily occafion a great 
agitation in the feas and other waters : for as the 
earth turns from weft to eaft, and the waters are 
moved equally, and in the fame direction with 
the folid parts, if the folid parts are fuddenly 
flopped or retarded by any unnatural violence, 
fuch ftop cafinot be immediately communicated 
to the watery parts of the globe, but they, will 
move ftill onwards in their firft direftion, and 
continue their motion eaftward, according to the 
diurnal rotation of the earth, till meeting with 
lands to oppofe their motion, they rife upon the 
fhores to fuch a height, and increafe by degrees 
fo much in weight, that the foremoft waves, be- 
coming an over ballance for the waters behind 
(which muft be lower than they) vibrate back- 
wards and forwards, until the caufe of fuch an 
unnatural motion ceafes. 

This 



[ 
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Thfe may particularly be fuppofed to be tht 
•cafe on the coafts of Portugal, which lie operi 
iind expofed, and, as it were, meet the iwhole 
force of the great weftern ocean, which would 
■ftill keep its courfe for a (hort time, though 
the fhores of Portugal ftiould be (topped or 
•flacken in then- inotion. 



Leffer waters may likewife be fuppofed '1Si% 
Tiave been affcfted proportion ably, by an inftan- ■] 
'taneous flop or decreafe of motion under them: I 
and the waving of the candles in a talloi 
'chandler's (hop in Holland, as mentioned in i 
'letter to the Royal Society, may be accounted 
'for on the fame principle; nor is it improbably I 
that every velTel of water, or other liquor, itiJ 
our houfes, had fome little motion at the tim 
of the fhock ; for it is reafonable to believe, than 
every thing, both by fea and land, was monj 
or lefs aiffefted in proportion to its fituation, an'd 
as it was nearer to or more remote from the place 
Imitated with the greatelt violence, which place 
13 not I believe exaftly known. I alfo imagine 
it will readily be allowed, that the motion of 
the earth, according to the ordinary courfe of 
nature, 




^turc'riff^ht be dhccked br &i±Mitit&fyr\y&f 
imatl ^ace 6f time, Without id beihg percdVt»l 
t)y fenfe, dr di(c6y'etid by irtjr ^of 'bur dnit' 
^keepers. I aih 6{ dpMdn, ihit ilHOk ^viA dif- 
cover to us, that diis ihighiy ihodc hiis eif teiiaed 

■ 

its influence farther than the getferallfy of jJcopTe 
imagine, i think it already appeirs, 'that 'tKb 
whole Atlantic Ocean has been vidrehtly moved. 
Many accounts from America we received, which 
mentioned unnatural and fudden rifings and fall- 
ings of the lea, without giving us the precife 
time, tho I believe them to have been on the firfl: 
of November. One letter particularly from 
Barbadoes fays, on the firfl of November, ac 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, the fea ebbed 
and flowed in a ftrange manner, and brought 
up fifh over the wharfs into people's houfes. See 
General Evening Poft of December 2 7. i ygg. This 
feems to prove, that the (hock was rather on the 
^ffi^m than on the weftern fide of the great At* 
lantic Ocean. Therefore, fuppofing the caufe 
to be in Portugal, its progrefllve motion may 
be traced to the Weft-Indies, which motion 
feems to have taken up about fcven hours ; for 
from ten in the morning in Portugal, to two in 

the 
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the afternooo in Barbodoes, make four hobti 



diffirrence ; and die hours b c tw c cu die longinidcs 
of the two places, makes in all about feven 
hours ; which feems but a finall Q>ace of dme to 
extend a mocioo over one of the g^eatcft oceans 
on the eardi, the diftance of Barbadocs from 
Lifbdn being about equal to fifty degrees c^the 
earth's ladtude. 



A Brief 
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BRIEF AND GENERAL mEA 

OF 

Drawing and Painting 

I N 

WATER COLOURS; 

Jntcndcd for the Amufemcnt of the Curious, 
rather than for the Inftrudion of Artifts. 



T (hall not meddle with pcrfpeftive : yet, it may 
not be improper to hint, that perfons who are 
unacquainted with it can be no proficients in 
drawing, as is manif^ft from the works of fome 
painters of no fmall fame, in whofe works a ma* 

« 

thcmatical eye difcovers very grols abfurdities. 
We have many good authors of our own, as 
well as tranflations from other languages, on the 
fubjedt of perfpeftivc ; from which any one may 
eafily gain a general conception of the art, and 
by a little labour become a mafter of it. 

Per- 



Perfpeftive is principally neceflaiy in regnlaF 
buildings, where many ftnught lines run throi^ 
the various parts of them, of which all that 
^ur parallel muft meet in one pcMot. In other 
fubgeds a thorough knowledge of pcr(pc€dve is 
not fo abfolutely neceflary ^ yet a doe r^ard for 
it is always te bo had ; as in Vm^feap<8| f^ 4l- 
minifh every thing according to its fuppolc4 
diftance from the eye ; for, by making the dif- 
tant figuies the leaft, and dmwing tliBiq in finer 
.or fainter lines than you do thofe diat come 
forwards in your pidure, they naturaHy feem to 
be more diftant ; and when you come to finifli 
fuch pi&ure, your extreme diftant objeds Ihould 
appear b faint, or fo fecure, as not to lie difi:% 
vered to be of any precife form or coloi|}r ^ for 
fo it is in natural objeds far diftant fnxn our 
fight. As objeds draw nearer tho^ n^ be 
made a little mor^ expre(&^e ^ ao4 ^ 9^^ oipxt 
and more, til) you come to ^ n^fT^ft P^^g^e^ 
of all in the fore- ground of die pidure, which 
Ihould be finilhed with great ftrength| and 
brighter colouring : for it muft always be con-r 
l^dered, th^t fiich objeds as hayf really in tt^cni- 
fclves a very bright cplouring, if they ^ rcr 

moved 
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moved to a little diftance from the eye, will 
Jofe (by the interpofition of the air) fome of 
fheir luftre ; and by being farther removed they 
will lofe more of it, till they appear, as it 
were, colourlefs : for if feveral men, cloathed 
in feveral very different and glaring colours, be 
placed on a diftant mounlai|i's edgff, juft: within 
the utmoft reach of the eye, we may difcover 
thefc men as objects diftinft from each other, 
but withoyt any other colour than what is caufed 
by feeing them through a great fpace of greyifli 
air; fo th^t very diftant objefts may properly 
t>e faid to have neither light, 0iadow, nor co- 
Jour. Any common obferver may perceive, 
when he commands anextenfive profpeft, where 

t there are ranges of diftant hills one behind ano- 
ther, that the molt diftant are of a dat, faint, 
blutfli colour, without any lighter or darker 
parts, and confequemly without any diftinft ob- 
jedls yifiblc on them ; therefore, if you would 
make a pifture appear like nature, your great- 
eft diftancps muft be faint, Thofe hills, that lie 
a little nearer, may {hew fome InUl diftinftion 
between wood-lands and the bare furfacc of the 
■ g;cound ; on others, dill nearer, we may diftin- 
l guifli 
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guifti churches and villages, till we come nearer 
Hill, where particular houfes, men, and cattle, 
may be perceived, and Co on, till we fee diftindt- 
Jy every vifible object about us. 



A theory of this fort is abfolutely neceflary in 
every painter who would imitate nature in al- 
moft any refpeii. To run it over again ; from 
a near view to a dillant place, let your firft or 
neareft obje6^s have pure and bright colours, ac- 
cording as the nature of the fubjefts may require, 
Thefe fliould be finilhed with great lights and 
ftrong Ihadows : ihofe at a little diftance Ihould 
be fomcthing lefs bright in their ground-colours, 
not fo high in their lights, or fo deep in their 
ftiadows ; and as they are farther diftant, they 
ihould diminidi more in the purity of colour, 
as well as in light and fhadow, till they have 
neither light, fliadow, colour, or diftinft form ; 
for all is confufed, and mixed at very great dif- 
lances. As one goes backwards in a picture, 
much finifhing is to be fpared i the windows of 
a houfe are not fuppofed to be vifible at fome 
miles diftance, though the houfe, in its general 
form, may be feen. As to little ornaments in 
dreisj 




a 
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dre&y they are always to be let alone, if a figure 
be at any diftance, for we know that the but* 
tons on a man's coat^ or a lady's trinkets, are 
invifible at a little diftance. 

In (peaking of colours, I fhall not perplex 
the reader, as the common books on the fubjeffc 
of drawing, &c. have done ; which tell you 
what to mix together for a fhip, trees, the earth, 
a brick houfe, lion, fox, &c. for thefe particu* 
lars are trifling and fuperfluous. The way to 
cdour well is, when we are provided with all 
neceflary colours, to confult the natural colours 
of the objedts we would reprefent ; then by caft* 
ing the eye over the colours we have itady pre- 
pared, it is very likely we may find fomething 
that in many cafes will ferve our turn, pure and 
unmixed *, but if we cannot, let us confider the 
colours in a compound fenfe. We have an 
objcdt, for example, which is putple ; amongft 
our colours we do not find that, but by mixing 
red and blue it is produced. Blue and yellow 
produce green. Red and yellow make an orange- 
colouf. Red, blue and yellow, roaki browns 
and cloth- colours of all kinds, by vaiying the 

L quan* 
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quantities of each ; fo that red, blue and yellow, 
by a compound of fome two of them, produce 
the fine colours, viz. purple, green, and orange- 
colour; and the three primary colours, red, blue 
and yellow, compounded all together, in differ- 
ent proportions, produce all the different degrees 
of browns and cloth-colours, and a Ihadow for 
white itfelf : for if you take a round piece of 
card-paper, and divide it into three parts, by 
lines from the center to the circumference, and 
wa(h thefe three parts with the three primary 
colours, fo that neither of them be too ftrong 
for the other, and all them pretty light, then 
fix a pin in the centre, and turn it about fwlft- 
ly, you will find the colours will be loft in each 
other, and the paper will appear white, though 
not of fo pure a white as before it was colour- 
ed. 



Though ail colours may be compounded 
from three of the principal colours, yet as the 
colour-lhops produce a long lift of colours, 
wherein are variety of reds, blues and yellows, 
of different (hades and cafts, as well as browns 
of many different forts, it will be convenient for 
thois 
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thofe who fet o'ut in painting or colouring, to 
be fbrnifhed with aH of them, which may favc 
feme trouble in compounding. 

r 

V 

f fhaH give here a few hints on the preparing 
of colours, though this fubjeft has been largely 
handled already. — Common reaibn will teach 
one to reduce aH hard fobftances by grinding 
them well on a ftone, and after grinding them, 
to levigate them finely in water, by pouring 
theoi fereral times out of one reflel into another, 
after ftirring them, and letting the gritty and 
groflcr parts fettle : this not only takes out all 
the gritty and grois particles, but frees many 
earthy and mineral colours from corrofive falts^ 
which would have a bad efFeft, by making a 
work fpotty, or changing the colours, as well as 
attra6Hng moifture, which in time is apt to rot 
the canvas or papa* on which they are laid. 

There are fome few colours which are only 
gums ; thefe are gamboge and fap-green : they 
hold themfelves on the paper without any addi- 
tional gum -, but all the mineral, or earthy co- 
lours, muft be mbtcd with a, djjc proportion of 

L 2 ^ gum- 
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gum-arabick, or fenega, to bind them together, 

and make them ftick to the paper. If there 

be too little gum, the colours will rub off if 

you pafs your finger over the paper when dried : 

if too much, the colours will fliine, crack when 

' very dry, and fometimcs peel off. What I fay 

. muft always be undcrftood of water-colours, or 

painting and colouring in water. Indigo muft 

be ground with gum diflblred in water, and, 

' when well ground, dried in fmall drops, which 

' will be eafily reduced again to a liquid, in fair 

water, fit for ufe. I have difcovered a fecret 

relating to purifying indigo, which may be of 

ufe : make a ftrong lye of pot-afh, then break 

your rock- indigo pretty Imall, and put it into 

; ^c lye, fo that it be covered : it may ftand a 

; month or more. When you pour off the lye^ 

, cover it with boiling water, ftiifting it every day 

till the water comes from it pretty clear, and it 

will be purified from all its filth ; for the lye, 

and many of the waters after it, will come from 

it of the colour of very ftrong brown beer, while 

the blucnefs of the indigo is not extrafted ; the 

foul colour is drawn from the rotten leaves that 

arc maihed with the indigo when it is made up : 
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— it ftiould be thus ptepared before the grind- 



There are two ufefiil colours I have not men- 
tioned, white and black, which feme count no 
no colours at all. I think they may be termed 
the two extremes of colouring, fince the one is 
the ftrongeft light we can lay on, and the other 
the deepeft fhade. Thefe are feldom ufed pure, 
but are mixed with other colours. The white 
(where colours are laid on in a body) mixed, in 
(lifferent proportions, with any other colour, 
makes all the variety of fhades that the two 
colours lb mixed are capable of producing. 
"White may be compounded with any Hmple or 
compound colour, to produce dlfierent Ihades 
thereof. Black is often mixed (a little of it) in 
the (hades, where the objetil is of a beautiful and 
and primary colour, as red, blue, or yellow; for 
thefe colours, fliadowed with fine dark colours 
of their own fpecies, would be too glaring, and 
quite unnatural 1 fo that it is neceflary to allay 
them with black, or fome duU colour ■, for if 
you obferve nature itfelf, for example, a fins 
red or blue garment, it will appear exceeding 
fine 
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fine in the firO: and fecoiui lights y but If yotr 
attentively examine the deep (hades, the colour 
is often fo obfcure that you can call it by no 
particular name. 

There arc two ;ways of painting in wai^r 5 one 
by mixing white with your colours, and laying 
on a thick body -, the other is only waftung your 
paper or vellum with a thin water cindund wkh 
colour. The firft method, which may more 
properly be called painting, is thus performed : 
when you have a drawing finilhfd in out*lines, 
ytHi lay in your colours mixed with white, in 
fuch a medium, as to be about the middle co- 
lour between your higheft lights and decpeft 
ifaadow. You may lay in the whole piece be- 
fore you begin to Ihadow and heighten, or lay 
in and fim(h it in parts as you think bell : if yoM 
do it in parts, the diftances* muft be done firft % 
becaufe the out4ines of the parts more forwards, 
may then be worked over the more diftant and 
firft finiflied parts. When you have laid your 
ground, the way is, to (hadow firft with the fame 
colours you have laid in, only with lefs white in 
diem, till you come to your deepeft fliadows^ 

wherein 
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wherein is no white at all; but it is to be re- 
membered, [hat thefc ftrong Ihadows are re- 
quired only in the front objedls of the picture, 
and that the deep ftiadows of the fine colours 
muft be allayed with black, or brown, to give 
them their natural obfcurity. When the dark 
fliadows are finilhed, you may begin to heighten 
the lights, by adding white to the colours with 
which you laid in the different parts of your 
picture ; obferving always, that as objefts arc 
little Ihadowed, they muft be little or nothing 
fieightened when very diftant ; but front-figures 
may be heightened very much : yet we Ihould 
svoid ufing pure white in the heightening of any 
objeiS, unlets it be of a white colour, or hath a 
poliflied furface, or be fome other body that re- 
flefts the light very ftrongly. 



When all the particular parts of a picture arc 
finilhed feparately, the whole is to be carefully 
furveyed and confidered, to fee that there is har- 
mony throughout: for, if diftances neareft to 
the fore -ground are too faint, they will feem to 
be farther off than their perfpedive proportions 
will allow : or, if your greateft diftances are ex- 
preflecl 
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prcffed too ftrong and diftinft, they arc brought 
too near, and contradift the lenfe and meaning 
of the piece ; fo that after finifhing the parts, 
there generally wants fome amendment in the 
whole, to make a proper harmony in a pidure^. 

In defigning, it is generally neceflary to con- 
trive a piece fo, that the objeAs fhall be re- 
lieved by the ground, or relieve each other j for 
example, if you have light or bright objefb, 
the ground behind them may be a group of 
dark-green trees, or fhrubs, which will bring 
them forwards, and make them appear to ad- 
vantage. If you have objefts in your fore- 
ground, that are in the ihade, or in themfelves 
are of dark colours, then it will be convenient 
to place behind them fome light objefts, fuch 
as a clear opening in a landfcape, either the 
earth, hills, or flcy. It is alfo often neceffary, 
the better to free a large objeft from the ground, 
to make the ground dark on the light fide, and 
light on the dark fide of fuch objeft or figure 5 
but yet the ground muft be fo ftudied as to 
appear very natural, and conceal the artift's con-, 
trivance. 

In 
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V A L 
la a piece of painting, fpecial care (hould be 

taken that there be no very ftiarp, or hard lines 
(as we call them) or any hidden lights immedi- 
ately bordering on dark Jhadows, for they are 
difcordanr in painting : on the contrary, the out- 
lines of objefts fliould be fo broken into the 
grounds behind them, as not to be precifely 
traced. Many great painters, to avoid^ a too 
(hocking glare of colours, have broke the co- 
lours of their draperies, as well as other ob- 
jefts, into one another, for they arc really l"o in 
nature : for example, expofe a red and a blue 
fattin in a good light near each other, and they 
Ihall both appear purple in thofe parts of each 
of them which direftly receive the reflexion of 
the other : the fame is to be obferved of other 
colours, fo that many painters have harmonized 
all their colours, by never introducing d, direft 
red, blue, yellow, or hardly any other gay co- 
lour, without ibmf little mixture or allay. 

I Ihall proceed to fpeak of wafhing, or ftain- 

ing in colours, either of drawings or prints, by 

way of hint to private perfpns, who like to 

amufe themfelves in that way, rather than to 

artifans. 



t 

I 

1 
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iftiiiiiis.^»And firft, of the a>mmoa way pFae- 
tifcd by the print-fhops about the town, in thcu? 
views of palaces, gardens, figures^ and all pio 
lures for common lak. Thefe arc to be con- 
lidered as cheap things, done with much expe^- 
dition, and with little ftudy, as to propriety in 
colouring j for fuch is the judgment of the bulk 
p£ the people, that the more glaring they aiv 
in their colouring, and the more diftant from^ 
nature, the more they are prized. Thefe com- 
mon wafliers generally mis a little white in their 
ikies and diftances in colouring of prints, be<- 
caufe it takes off the harlhnefs of an ordinary 
print, as moft of them are that are fold colour- 
ed. 

A fine print, coloured by a judicious artift, 
may be made almoft equal in value to an origi-^ 
nal drawing in colours : but for fuch no one 
yrill pay a price equal to its worth. To make 
an intire drawing in the thin or wafhing way, it 

muft firft be drawn in out-lines, and then you 
may preceed to finilh it with different cdiours 
in its different parts, as the nature of the thing 
requires, beginning to walh with water thinly 

tindhired 
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tindnrcd with coloof, at Qrft, and gradually 
pfx>ceedifig to ufe it more ftrong in your flia- 
dows, employing no white at all throughout 
your work, but carefully leaving the white of 
your paper in the high lights of white objeda^' 
and very thinly walhing the lights in coloured 
bodies. You are to obferve, that this method 
is no more than making a drawing in Indiaif 
ink, only inftead of making it all black, you trie 
fine prepared colours in the different parts of your 
pi&ure. 

I have fpoken already of thd management an4 
mixture of colours. Prints may be coloured 
fhis way, without white intermixed ; all .the 
prints in my Natural Hiftory being without 
lyhite, for fuch water-coloured prints^ or draw- 
ings, as have white mixed in their colours, arc 
apt to change black. In order to procure co- 
lours thaf will be exceeding fine, and run very 
fmooth in this way of wafhing, mix a little 
gummed colour in a large Ihell, and work it 
well with your finger ; then thin it with water, 
and let it fettle a little, and by pouring a little 
off the top of it into another clean (hell, you 

• win 
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will procure a fine free working colour, which 
you may make as light as you picafe by the ad- 
dition of water. If a colour doth not fpread 
itfclf freely, by reafon of any greafincfs on your 
paper, jf you touch your pencil ever fo little in 
ox-gall, it will make your colours run free. 
Always obferve in thefe firft and lighteft colours 
to ufe a large pencil, in order to fill up the ipace 
you have to cover with a^ convenient expedi- 
j tbn i for if you are flow, and let your colour 
ft dry in parts, and touch again over their edges, 
your colours will be blotchy and ftreaky. 



Paper proper for drawing on in this way, 
ought to be neither over nor under-gummed ; 
that which is too much gummed, or fized in the 
iking, is fo hard and clofe it will not take in 
f the colours at all i and what is. laid on at firft, 
i one is apt to waCh off again in the fecond Iha- 
; ^wing, and fo on, which is very inconvenient. 
An under-gummed paper hath a contrary incon- 
veniency ; for the colours are apt to run through 
it, and Ipread beyond your defign on the out- 
line. A proper paper may be chofen by touch- 
ing it with your tongue : an ungummed paper 
will 
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will ftick very ftrongly to the tip of the tongue 
when touched: an over-gummed paper will 
hardly ftick at all •, by which a proper medium 
may be found, that only fticks a little to thc( 
tongue. It b of fmall import, whether your pa« 
per be very white, or not •, for provided it be of 
an even clear grain and furf ace, a caft on the 
yellow or cream will not hurt the drawing when 
finiflied. If a print that you would colour be 
on a loofe ungummed paper, it may be prepared 
for colouring by walhing it over (once or moret 
as it may require) with a thin pafte made of 
wheat-flour, boiled in water, and letting it dry 
on between each walhing. 

I am far from thinking m^felf properly qua* 
lified to treat on the arts of deflgning and paint- 
ing *, yet it cannot be amiis for any perfbn to 
treat of an art, fo far as it hath fallen within the 
^ompafs of his own experience and obfervation. 



I 
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SOME 



BRIEF INTSTRUCTIONS 



rex 



Etching or Engraving 



O R 



COPPER*.PLATES, 

WITH 

AQ^UA FORT IS. 

T N the courfe of my performing the engrav- 
ing or etching of the copper-plates contdned 
in my Natural Hiftory, I received npt only the 
inftruftions of my friends, but beftowed fbme 
pains to examine fuch authors as had wrote on 
the fubjeft of etching with jiqua Fortis. 

I could find little or nothing on that fubjeffc 
originally wrote by any author of our own coun- 
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try *, and what was tranflated from thofe of oAct 
countries, was from authors of ancient datCy 
wrote, I believe, before artifts in that way had 
arrived at the perfcdion of knowledge they have 
now attained ; and many of thefe authors feem 
not to have praftifcd it thcmfclves ; for I have 
been led by them through many labyrinths (from 
which I found it difficult to extricate myfelf ) 
before I attained the ready pradtice of etching, 
which I am here willing to communicate, in as 
ihort and plain terms as I can, for the benefit of 
many curious young gendemen who are my 
friends and acquaintance. 

Firfl of aU, it will be proper to fay fbmething 
of copper-plates.— Authors on Ac fubjed of 
etching tell us how to fmooth, fcour, and po^ 
lilb them for ufe i which is, I believe, a thing 
hardly any gentleman will trouble himfelf 
about, feeing that feveral people, in and about 
London, make it their bufinefs to iquare 
and fmooth plates of all fizes, for perfons 
who want them. Examine your pktes when 
you buy them, to fee if they are peifciSlly free 
from fcratches> dents or holes ^ and if they are 

bad. 
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bad, fee dill die mxkcr anoK] titan before you 
oke than of Hm. Whs yaa air provided 
mil a pbfc, Ac mat dung fo be confidcred is, 
a grouod locoTcric wiAiL 

Ceatral L^rmSismt im rtlatim t* Grmmb «r Vdr- 
mfia, freper tt la^ at tie PUta hrfwe tbej ere 
etched. 

7*hc ii^redients generally made life of for the 

grouDd or vamifh, are, fiift, Affhdtwm, called 
alio ¥Ucb cfjadea, or J els' t PUcb : it is a pretty 
hard, black, pitchy, or rcfinous fubftance, com- 
monly brought to us in large gourd fhclls, con- 
taining, more or lefs, about fcKty pounds, and 
to be had of the mod eminent dniggiils in Lon- 
don. The fccond is Bees-wax, either white or 
yellow. The tliird is common Rofm. The 
fourth is MafHck, a Ibrt of Bne hard roGn in 
fmall grains. I have fomeiimes added a lii 
common pitch to foftcn it. 

Though it will be proper h> vary your ground 
a little, according to the dificrent times of the 
year you work in, for that which does very well 
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In frofty weather, may be fo fofc as to flick to 
your fingers in fununer ; theirfore what is ufed 
in winter muft have a greater proportion of the 
fofter materials, fuch as the wax and common 
pitch ; and that which is for fUmmer ufe may 
have more of the harder materials of the receipt, 
which I (hall here give at a medium, as near as 
I can, between the two extremes* 

A llEciiPt for a Ground or Varnifti. 

Afphakum 14^ Ounce 

Beeswax 2 Ounces 

Rofin 4^bunce 

• Maftick 4r Ounce 

Cdnfimon Pitch — ^ 4 Ounce. 

Put all thefe into a new pipkin well glazed, 
and place it on a moderate fire, and as the in* 
gredients melt^ ftir and incorporate them very 
well together with a little ftick : be careful that 
they do not take fire, or boil over. When all is 
well melted and mixed, let it (land a little while 
in the pipkin, till the bubbles have done rifing, 
and fome of the groller parc^ are a Iktle fettled 

M to 
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to the bottom ; then pour it off into a baibfl of 
water^ leaving the dr^ in the pipkin. When 
it is a little cooled in the water, take it out, and 
roll it into a long fcrnn, of the thicknels of your 
thumb ; and while it is yet warm, cut it into 
pieces of two inches long, more or lefs. 

You majr make double the quantity of the 
receipt, but cannot well make lefs. I have 
found that my Ground, by long keeping, has 
grown too hard and dry, which I have rcdified 
by melting it down again, and adding a littk 
common pitch. 



To lof the Ground on your P l atb. 

Take your copper-plate, and clear the fuf- 
face of it Well from all tamifli or dirdntfs 1 then 
having (bme charcoal lighted^ in an-eardien pan^ 
or chafing di&, fix a finaB hand- vice to the cdgi 
of your plate, and you may then hold the badt- 
fide of it downwards to the Charcot '' fife, that 
the poliflied fide may Ife upwards to receive thft 
Ground or Varnift. "When your phrtc is trf" a 
due heat, have a ptece of your Ground tied up 

in 
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in fotne very thin filk, or farfenet, to keep the 
i^eggy parts from getting through ; theA pi^ 
tt orer jour piate, in all parts^ that the place 
may be wholly corered ; then take a little wad 
i^ cotton, tied up in a thin piece of filk, and 
pdfs it alt over your plate^ to Ipread your var- 
nifl) even. When it is fo fpread, let the plate 
l^aduaily cool^ and wlule it is cooling dab it all 
orver with yonr cotttm puff^ and it will lay your 
Ground ftill fmoother, and with a finer grain* 
or rather (hew no grain at all. When you have fo 
fprcad your varnifh on the plate, have ready a 
very lai^e candle, and hold the varnilhed fide 
of the plate over the candle, moving it back- 
wards and forwards, till it be of a good black 
in every part, but be careful the fnuff do not 
totich the plate: afber which lay it to cool, 
and it ife fit to w6rk upkki. 

Cflrt cimft be taken in heating four plate^ for 
if yotir fifc be too fierce, your pl««e will turn of 
a blui(h colour : if you perceive any fuch change 
^n your, plate, it mud be cleanfed bright, and 
heated again^ for fuch bumt.places will not hold 
the Ground whin thcf Jft^a fi^tis i« laid, mu 

M 2 When 
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When the plate is Tannlbed, and odd, you nuf 
tty how your Ground bean the needle, by 
hafrhing (in a waftr comer) fome dofe ftrokts 
two contrary ways over each other ; and if it is 
of a moderate temperature, fj as neither to ftick 
to the fingers by its foftnefs, or fly fiom the 
cc^jper by its brittlenels, you may venture to 
beftow ibme labour on it, and proceed in your 
work. — The next thing in order, is to trace your 
defign on the plate. 



To trace the Out-lines from a Print tr Drawing 

on your varmfied Ftaie. 

A print that is not of any value, may be 
nibbed on the wrong fide with red chalk, red 
oaker, Spanifli bro¥m, Indian red, or 2saf. other 
fine foft colour that will rub dry into the grain 
of the paper. When you have fo done, lay it 
On to your plate, and be careful that it doth loot 
flip in the working; then trace over all the 
out-lines of your print with a fl:ick of ivory, 
having a pretty fmall fmooth point; for an 
a£tual fliarp point will injure the print, and 
perhaps raife the varnifli behind it< When 

your 
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your principal out-lines are drawn, you may 
touch over fome of the lefs principal lines in 
order to have as much of the print on the plate 
as you can. When all is drawn, take off the 
print, and you will find the colour fticking to 
your Ground, wherever you have drawn over it 
with your ftick. If you have a curious draw- 
ing, or print of value to copy, you may rub 
your colour into another paper, which may be 
laid on the plate firft, wiih the coloured fide 
downwards, and your drawing may be laid on 
that» and it will do pretty well ; but you will 
have a better out-line through a fmgle paper, 
than through a double one. — When your defign 
is traced on the plate, you muft be fyrnilhed 
with tools to etph witti^I. 



Needles for £ t c h i n a. 

Take Haifa dozen needles, of different fizes, 
which may be ftuck into frnall cedar-fticks for 
handles ; the points may be drove into the 
fticks, after which you may break off their 
heads, and grind new points on a hone or oil- 
ftone : thefc may be of various degrees of fbarp- 
nefs. 
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nefe^ in order to make firokcs of di^eoent 
breadths. When you are fo fumUfaed^ you ma/ 
begin to work on your copper. 



Of Etching on your varnijbed Plat^. 

It will be neceifary, before you. begin, to have 
a piece of very clean, foft, old linen rag, with 
all th^ (earns and felvoges torn off : this may lie 
double under the hand you work with, to keep 
the heat, fweat, or roughnefs of your hand, or 
naib, fipM foftening, fcmchingy or ■ otherwife 
iajuring th^ Gpoun^. Then take one of your 
middle- fized needles, and trace over the out-lines 
that you have made on the copper, minding to 
touch ftrong enough to cut through your var- 
ni(h. When all your lines are traced, you may 
wipe the plate with a foft wet (ponge, to take 
off the coloured out-line •, fo fhall you fee what 
you have traced with your needle more diftinA- 
ly : then fet the print or drawing before you, 
on a floping board or defl<, and carefully copy 
it in its leflcr lines, by your eye, obferving to 
touch with a fine pointed needle, and a very 
light hand, the light parts of the print or draw- 
ing 
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ing you copy; and, with blunter pointed needles, 
give more ftrengch to your ftrokcs, as the dark- 
ncfs of the ftiadows increafes ; and by a little 
praiftice, obfervation and care, a piece may be 
liniflied this way, without the help of engraving 
fifter the common method. 



1 have found by experience, that fome labour 
may be faved in etching, by a fort of artifice, 
which has an effeft beyond any thing that can 
be performed with the needle ; that is, in cafe 
you have a dark objeft, on which you would 
reprefent many fmall white, or light fpots, firft 
etch fuch objeft with clofe crofs hatches, fo 
thick that it would print almoft black -, then 
take a fine hair pencil, dipped in common tur- 
pentine varnilh and a little lamp-black, and 
touch with the pencil what fhaped or fized 
fpots you would exprefs on the abovefaid dark 
ftrong hatching, and it will dry on, and prevent 
the Aqua fsrlis from taking effeft, or eating in 
thofe places ; and fo they will print white. The 
lame fort of varnifh, with a little lamp-black, 
is a good ftopper, in places where the varnifti is 
accidentally rubbed offj or where any fmall error 
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or miftakc is committed, and when dry may be 
worked over again to rectify a mirtake. The 
piece ftiould be tlioroiighly examined, and 

omiffions re6bified, before the Aqua fortis is aj 
plied to the plate. 



Jfoft Wax for bordering the Plate to keep otttl 
Aqua forcis. 

Take white rofin and bees-wax in equal parts, 
iflcorpbrate them together over a fire in a pip- 
kin, and make the mixture into a roll for ule. 
If it be found too hard to be worked and knead- 
ed with your hands in winter, it may be brought 
to a greater or lefs degree of foftnefs, by melting 
it again, widi a lefs or greater proportion 
olive oil. 



1 



When your plate and the wax are ready, ti 
a piece of the wax, wet your hands, and roll 
wax out in length like a cord, fufEcient to go 
round the borders of your place -, then lay your 
plate in an horizontal pofition, where it may lie 
firm ; then fix your wax on its edges very clofe, 
that the /%«!? finis may not pafs bctweeq ll 



] 
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wax and plate, then pinch it up to an edge, and 
fo make it into a kind of wall of half an inch 
high ; after which pour on your /Iqua fertis, a 
proper fore of which is to be had at moft of the 
chetnifts fliops in London, and is generally too 
ftrong to be ufed without a mixture of water. 
You will know when it is too ftrong, by its al- 
moft boiling on the plate where it touches the 
copper ; therefore you are to lower it with wa- 
ter, till you fee the bubbles rife very moderate- 
ly ; for too great a ftrength oi Aquafortis will 
break up your Ground, and ^oil your plate- 



When the Aqua forlis has been on the plate 
a little while (about half an hour) if you per- 
ceive by the equal bubblings that it has bit kind- 
ly, it may be taken off", and the plate clean 
walhcd with fair water, and well dried ; then 
you may try the depth of your ftrokes by rub- 
bing off a little fpot of the Ground, and, if you 
find it too faint, put the Aqua foriis on again ; 
but if you think it has bit enough for the firft 
time, you may flop (with the before- mentioned 
varnifli) all thofe parts that you would preferve 
light and tender : let yqur varnJlh dry a little, 
then 
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ibea pot on your jfyiafartis a iccdnd time, and 
kt it lie sdxiut half an hour. It may be taken 
off J and pot on again, if the cafe icquires ; 
and jou maj &ap other parts that yoq 
l^ould not have very dark ^ but lemenriier to 
wa(h and dry your plate every time you ftop 
with the vamiilu Few of my plates have had 
the Apia/ortis on them Icfs than half an hour 
on the lighter parts, or nioie than a hour and an 
half on the darker parts. When the plate is 
bit in as deep as you would have it, wafli the 
'jiqua foTtis well off from it \ then fcrew your 
hand- vice on the edge of it, and hold its wrong 
fide a ¥^e before, pr oyer a fift, and the wax 
border will flip off; then take a little olive, or 
any oil, put it on the hot plate, and rub it over 
with a rag, then wipe the plate clean, and you 
will fee your defign very plain. The plate is 
then fit to fend to the rolliog-prefs for a proof, 
after which, any common hand may put in a 
few itrokes with a graver, in cafe there be found 
any little deficiences. 

Thus have I given as much, and no more, 
pn the fubje£tof etghing, than I have dif^Qvereci 

fron^ 
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from my own prafticc and experience. - There 
are, I believe, many of my countrymen, who 
* could give far better inftruftions in this art than 
myfelf ; but fome of them, perhapi, ij^ idle, and 
others interefted to keep it fectitti I know of 
none that have advanced any thing worth naming, 
on this fubjeft, in our language, but what is tran- 
dated from fome other. 



N ANNEO 



ANNECDOTES, 



AND 



Additional Accounts 



OF SOME 



Subjedb in Natural Hiftory* 



The Bearded Vulture. 

/^ N laying this bird before the Royal So- 
^^ ciety, as a fubjeA unknown, my friend. 
Dr. Parfons, took panicular notice of two large 
groups of feathers that fall on the fides of the 
lower part of the back or rump, and fill up the 
Ipaces or gaps between the back and wings, 
when the wings are clofed ; and having obferved 
the like feathers in Eagles to be raifed up at the 
pleafure of the bird, he examined thefe in the 
Bearded Vulture, and found them to be no part 
of the wing, but that they had their bottoms 

fixed 
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fixed onl^ in the ikin on the fides of the back : 
and thinking it ftrange that the (kin, fimply, 
ihould have the power to raife, and keep fiip- 
ported, a large group of long feathers, he aflced 
me if he might open that part of the ikin at the 
roots of thefe feathers, which I was very willing 
(hould be done for the fatisfadion of the Doctor's 
curiofity, as well as my own. On opening the 
fkin, the Doftor foon difcovered the mufcle de- 
fcribed in his following curious letter, wrote at 
my requeft, which he has given me free liberty to 
publiih for the information of the curious. 

S T R9 Red'Lion-Square^ Sept. 21, 1750. 

*• It is but doing you the juftice due to your 
great care and induftry, in obliging the world 
with your excellent Natural Hijiory of Birds^ to 
communicate any thing in my power, which 
might fulfil your laudable intention of putting 
what you do in a clear light, for the better un- 
derftanding of the branch you are engaged in. 

** I have made honourable mention of you, 
in my leAure upon the mufcles, which I dif- 

N 2 covered 
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cofcred in the SesuEs^ and odicr birds, read on 
Thuriday the 31ft of May laft» hcbxc thcRopi 
Society, on account of the happy opportunity 
you were ib kind to give me of difleding the 
African Bearded Vulture, which you (hewed to 
them at one of their meetings, in order to learch 
for the fame mufcles, which I found in your 
company. 



*^ Whatever relates to their adions, not only 
in the Eagle and Vulture-kinds, but alfo in every 
other bird whatfoever, will be found m the a- 
bove mentioned lechire, in the tran(aftions of 
that time : but as this pair of mufcles, and in- 
deed fome others mentioned in my lefture, were 
never obierved before, it may not be improper 
to add a little account of them to your Hiftory 
of the Vulture, if you think proper ; for they 
are about the fame fize, and in the fame fituation 
with thofe of the Haliactos, which gave occafion 
to the ledure ; and both birds are nearly related 
to each other, being of the fame genus. 

" This mufcle on each fide is about two 
inches long, arifing flefliy by three digiti from the 

fecond^ 
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fecond, third, uid fourth ribs, and ending alio 
fle(hy in the ikin a conliderable way behind the 
wings. It is a bundle of flelhy fibres about as 
thick as a fmall finger, and equal in bignefs all 
along ; it has a very ftrong adtion, being entirely 
fleihy, and mufi: of confequence contradt in every 
part ; and as the place of its infertion in the 
ikin is alfo the place of the infertion of a large 
group of feathers, having no fort of connexion 
with the great wing, which k moved by its own 
proper mufcles analogous to thofe of the hume- 
rus in other animals, it mu(t have been defigned 
for a very particular ufe both in land and water- 
fowls, for which we muft refer to the faid lec- 
ture, where they are fully accounted for. In the 
mean time you will pleafe to add the name I 
have invented for this mufcle, which will in fome 
meafure be expreffive of its ufe. It is the 

Mufculus novus remigatorius^ 

The new (leering, or rowing mufcle. 

". Now, in water-fowls, as well as in thofe of 
land, this may be called the Rmigatmus ante- 
rior^ 
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rier^ aft mcmtig a group of feathers in the fore* 
part of birds •, but there is another pair which I 
difcoveredy and call the mufcuU remigatorii pofte- 
rioresy as moving a group of feathers behind, 
and thefe are defcribed in the fame lefture. 

^^ I am, with (incere wifhes for your health, 
and fuccds in your undertakings, 

^^ Tour friend, and humble lervant, 

^^ James Parsons. 



Of the Porcupine. 

Exirj^cfa ktier^ dated jUbanj^ Aug. lotb^ 1742* 

The Porcupine, in this country, is a beaft 
which makes its neft or den under the roots of 
great trees, and Qeeps much; it feeds on the 
bark of juniper and other trees, but chiefly oq 
juniper ; in winter it eats fnow inftead of drink- 
ing, and laps water in fummer like a cat or dog, 
but carefully avoids going into it. His hair and 
quills remain all fummer without alteration of 
colour ; but as the weather grows wanner in 
the fpring, the fur grows thinner, as in all crea- 
tures 



tures in this country; fince our conqucft of 
America, many have been brought alive to 
England. 

The WHip-pooR-wrLL, or Lesser Goat- 

SlTCKER. 

The following account Mr. Catefby received 
with thele birds from a Gentleman in America ; 

*' They come to Virginia about the middle 
of April, from which time, to the end of June, 
they are heard every night, beginning about 
dulk, and continuing til! break of day -, but it 
is chiefly in the upper or weftern parts that they 
are fo frequent : I never heard but one in the 
maridme pares ^ but near the mountains in the 
month of May, within a few minutes after 
funfet, they begin, and make lb very loud and 
Ihrill a noife all night, that the ecchoes from 
the mountains increafeto fuch a degree, that the ■ 
firft time I lodged there I could hardly flccp : 
they are feldom feen in the day-time. The In- 
dians imagine thefe birds are the fouls of their 
anceilors formerly Ilaughtered by the Englifii, 
and 



I 
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and fajr, that they never appeared in their coun« 
try before that flaughter. Many people here 
look on them as birds of ill omen. I have 
been informed they lay two eggs, of a dark 
green, fpotted and fcrawled with black, in the 
plain beaten paths, without any fign of a neft, 
upon which they fit very clofe, and will fuflfer a 
near approach before they fly pfF.'* 



The P E T ? R I L. 

The Peteril is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it is called the Pantado, which is a 
name the Portugueze have given to other birds, 
of a different nature, where they find them fpot- 
ted or painted, as the name denotes. 

Dampier fays, " between Brafil and the 
Cape- of Good Hope, we pafled by a dead 
whale, and faw (as I may fay) millions of fea- 
fowls about the carcafs, (and as far round about 
it as we could fee) feme feeding, and the reft 
flying about, or fitting on the water, waiting to 
take their turns. We firft difcovered the whale 
by the fowls, for indeed I never faw fo many 

fowls 
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fowls at once in my life before, their numben 
• being inconceivably great : they were of divers 
forts, in bignefs, (hape and colour. Some were 
ahnoft as big as geefe, of a grey colour, with 
white breafts, and with fuch bills, wings, and 
tails. Some were Pintado-birds (our while and 
black fpottcd Peteril) as big as ducks, and 
fpeckled black and white. Some were Shear- 
waters, fome Peterils. We faw of thefe birds, 
efpecially the Pintado-birds, all the ica over, 
£rom about two hundred leagues diftant from 
the coaft of Brafil, to within much the fame dif- 
tance of New Holland. The Pintado is a fouthern 
bird, keeping within the Southern Temperate 
Zone, for I never faw any of them much to the 
northward of thirty degrees fouth : the Pintado 
is as big as a duck, but appears, as it Bics^ about 
the fize of a tame pigeon.-' 

Of the Little Peteril I have feen a great many 
together, in the midft of the more northern or 
wideft part of the German Ocean, where they 
muft have been more than 100 Englifti miles 
from land. It is ftrange that fo fmall a bird 
fliould be able to fubfift in fuch open feas, where 

they 
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they cannot reft but on the water, which is al- 
ways pretty rough. Thofe I have fecn weie 
continually on the wing ; they appear not, but 
in tempeftuous weather, near (hips, or land^^ 



The Eider Cock. 

The Eider Cock is brown when he is young, 
but when he is old he groweth almoft white, and 
is called Eider-Blink. 

From this fowl is gathered Eider-d^wn^ which 
the Eider plucks from his breaft and layeth in 
its neft about its eggs when it hatchech them ; 
and when the young ones are come out and fled 
away with their dam, this down is taken up from the 
neft, being then full of mofs and ftraw, of which 
it is cleanfed, and dried. The down which is 
plucked off at other times from the Eider is 
good for nothing, for it is fat, and rotteth. 



The SuMMER-DuCK. 

Mr, Cateft)y has defcribed this bird in his hif- 
tory of Carolina, vol. I. page 97. 

" They 
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«« They breed, fays he, in Virginia and Caro- 
lina, and make their nefts in holes of tall trees 
(made by wood peckers) growing in water, par- 
ticularly cyprefs- trees. While they are young, 
and unable to fly, the old ones carry them on 
their backs from their neils into the water ; and 
at the approach of danger they fix with their 
bills on the backs of the old ones, who fly away 
with them. The female is all over brown." 
I fuppofe by the name, it is a bird of pafiage, 
and retires fouthward from Vii^inia, Carolina, 
&c. at the approach of winter. I have had the 
advantage of feeing feveral of thefe birds brought 
from Carolina to London alive, as well as the 
above defcribed, which were newly killed. The 
females of thefe I have feen were all over brown, 
having fomething of a creft, like the male. 



M A c c A w s. 

To illuftrate the hiflx>ry of the Maccaws, I 
cannot help borrowing from Commodore (now 
Lord) Anfon's Voyage a beautiful paflage, 
which delcribes a waterfall in the ifland of Qui- 
bo. ^J Near the north-eaft point of the ifland 

they 
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they difcovered a natural cafcade, which fur- 
pafled, as they conceived, every thing of this 
kind, which human art or induftry hath hitherto 
produced. It was a river of tranfparent water, 
about forty yards wide, which ran down a decli- 
vity of near one hundred and fifty yards in 
length. The channel it ran in was very irregu- 
lar, for it was entirely formed of rock; both its 
fides and bottom being made up of large de- 
tached blocks, and by thefe the courfe of the wa- 
ter was frequently interrupted, for in feme places 
it ran Hoping, with a rapid, but uniform motion, 
while in other parts it tumbled over the ledges 
of rocks, with a perpendicular defcent. All the 
neighbourhood of this ftream was a fine wood, 
and even the huge mafles of rocks which hung 
over the water, and which by their various pro- 
jeftions formed the inequalities of the channel, 
were covered with lofty foreft trees. While the 
Commodore and thofe who were with him atten- 
tively viewing the place, were remarking the 
different blendings of the waters, the rocks, and 
the woods, there came in fight (as it were ftJU to 
heighten and animate the profpeft) a prodigious 
flight c/MaccawSj ^hich hovering over this/pot^ 
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and (fften wbieUng and flaying on the wii^ dkave itj 
afforded a mojl brilliaM appiorancej hj the glitter^ 
ing oftbifun on their variegated plumage \ io that 
fome of the fpedtators cannot refrain from a kinil 
of tranfport when they recount the complicated 
beauties which occurred in this extraordinary 
water-fall." 



M o N K I £ s. 

Monlieur de la Condamine, of the Royal 
Academy of Paris, in a voyage through the in- 
land parts of South- America, down the river of 
the Amazons, gives the following account of a 
very extraordinary Monkey : 

" The governor of Para prefented me with 
a Monkey, which was the only one of its kind 
ever feen in the country, the hairs of its body 
being bright as filver, and of the colour of the 
fined fair treffes, whilil its tail was of a fhining 
chefnut, inclining to black: it had ftill another 
(ingularity yet more remarkable ; its ears, fides 
of the face, and nofe, were of fuch a lively red, 
that one could fcarce be induced to believe it to 

be 
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be Its natural colour. I kept ic a year, and it 
was living when I was writing this, almoft 
in fight of the coalt of France, but in ipite of 
the continual precautions I ttwk to prefervc 
it from the cold, the fcverity of the weather 
killed it » 



I once had an opportunity of feeing, in the 
houfe of the lace Duke of Richmond, at White- 
hall, an old Ihe Monkey, who had been brought 
to England with young : and flie brought forth 
a fmgle cub, of which (he was very tender. It 
was pleafant to fee her hold it in her arms, and 
fuckle it. Her aftions and manner nearly re- 
fembled a woman's nurfing her child. This 
fort of Monkey being pretty frequently brought 
into moft of the maritime trading parts of Eu- 
rope, it has probably been defcribed by fomc 
former naturalift. 



Monfieur de la Condamine, in hii voyage 
down the river of Amazons, fays the Bats which 
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fuck the blood of horfes, mules, and eten oMn, 
when diey do not fecure themfelves from them, 
are a nuifance common to hot countries in 
America ; and fome of them are of a monftrous 
bignefs. At Borja, and in divers other places, 
they have deftroyed the great catde which the 
miflionaries had introduced there, and which be- 
gan to multiply in thofe parts. 

Datmpier, in his voyage round the world, 
lays, m the ifland of Mindanao there are Bats 
'as big as Kites. Near the laft mentioned 
ifland' lies the ifland of Bats. Dampier fays 
this ifland was the habitation of an incredible 
number of great Bats, with bodies as big as 
Ducks, or large fowls, and with vaft wings ; 
for he faw at Mindanao one of this fort, and 
judged the wings ftretched out in length could 
not be lefs than feven or eight feet from tip to 
tip ; for it was much more than any of thett\ 
could fathom with their arms when Extended to 
the utmofl:. 

The reverend Mr. Hughes, in his 'Natural 
Hiftory of Barbadoes, p. 68, defcribes - a Bat 

difierent 
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different from any I have met with : he calls ic 
the Cave-Bat. He fays, the Hebrew name is 
Jtaileepb, L c. a bird of darknefs. " This Bat, 
fays he, hath its name from the place of its rc- 
Hdence. It is often as big as a young pigeon % 
its body is covered with a fniiff-coloured loft 
hair -, its ears are more upright, and larger in 
proportion than thole of a rat ; and its whole 
head, efpecially its mouth and nofe, fhorter and 
thicker. From the extremity of one wing to 
that of the other extended, meafures eighteen 
inclies : its feet are guarded with fix fliarp ta- 
lons, each turning inwards like fi(h-hooks." I 
believe his giving it fix claws •n a foot to be an 
overfight ; for I have not obferved more than 
five in thofe Bats I have examined. Mr. Hughes 
fays, they have alfo, in Earbadoes, the 
fmall Bat we have in England. 



Whether the Cave-Bat hath a tail, as the 
Englifh Bats defcribed by me, p. 201, of 
Natural Hlftory, or not, Mr. Hughes does not 
inform us. There is, in the Britifh Mufeum, a 
Bat from Egypt, of a fize between this Cavc- 
Bac and my Great Bat from Madagafcar ; wtuch 



f^^ 
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Egyptian Bat is tailkfs, and much refemblel"' 
that of Madagafcar, but much lefs. As a duck 
is a wcb-footed bird, a Bat is jiifl: in the fame 
fenfc a web footed beaft or quadriipcde, though 
they differ in many refpeds : a duck, or other 
water-fow], hath the toes webbed together with 
a ftrong, tough, though pliable web, of a fmall 
dimcnfion, yet large enough to work in fo denfe 
a medium as water ; the Bat hath the legs for- 
wards webbed principally, though thefewebs are 
always joined to the hir.dcr legs -, the webs arc 
exceeding thin, foft and pliable, and vaftly ex- 
tended in breadth, if compared with the webs 
tin the feet of fowls ; the reafon of which is ma- 
nifeft ; for the air being a medium vaftly more 
rare than that of water, it requires a membrane 
broader, thinner, and more light and delicate 
to work and I'upport itfelf therein. It is conve- 
nient for water-birds to have their oars in the 
hinder-parts of iheir bodies, becaufe the water 
is under them, and they row themfelves forwards 
on its furface ; but it is different in Bats ^ for 
they have their webs principally on their for- 
ward limbs, in order to row themfelves forwards 
in the air. A gentleman, an eye-wlinefs, has 
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told mc, that the great Eaft-Indian Bats wi 
their wings flowly, in the manner herons do with 
U9, and not by a fwift fluttering motion, as our 
little Bats do. On weighing what I have read 
in natural hiftorians and voyagers on this fub- 
jeft, I have reafon to believe there is a great 
number of diftinfl: fpecies of Bats, from the 
fize of a very fniall bird, gradually increafing to 
(alraolt) the bignefa of an eagle. 



The Ruffed Heath-Cock, or Grous. 



1 



This bird is a native of Pennfylvania, 
where it is called a Phcafant. M. Bartram fent 
with it a very curious account in a letter to M. 
Colinfon, of whom I obtained leave to take an 
exaft copy i which is as follows : 



" He is a fine bird when his gaiety i 
played ; that is, when he fpreads his tail, 



dif- 
likc 



that of a turkey-cock, and eredts a circle of fea- 
thers round his neck like a ruff, walking very 
ftately with an even pace, and making a noifc 
fomething like a turkey ; at which time the 
hynter 
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hunter mufl: fire immediately at him, or he flies 
away direftly for two or three hundred yards, 
before he fettles to the ground. There is fome- 
thing very remarkable in what we call their 
thumping, which they do with their wings, by 
clapping theni againft their fides, as the hunters 
fay. They ftand upon an old fallen tree that 
has lain many years on the ground, where they 
begin their ftrokes gradually, at about two 
feconds of time diftant from one another, and 
repeat them quicker and quicker, until they 
make a noife like thunder at a diftance ; which 
continues, from the beginning, about a minute •, 
then ceafeth for about fix or eight minutes be- 
fore it begins again. The found Is heard near 
half a mile ; by which means they are difcover- 
cd by the hunters, and many of them killed, 
I have Qiot many of them in this pofition ; but 
never faw them thump, they moftly feeing me 
lirft, and fo left off. They commonly exercifc 
thumping in Spring and Fall, at about nine or 
ten in the morning, and four or five in the after- 
noon. Their food is chiefly berries and feeds of 
the country : their flefii is white, and choice 
food. I believe they breed but once a year, in 
* O 2 the 
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the Spring, and hatcK twelve or fourteen at i 
brood, which keep in a company till towards the 
following Spring. Many have attempted to 
raifc the young ones, and to tame them, 
but to no purpofe. When hatched under a 
hen they efcapc into the woods foon after they 
are hatched, where they either find means to fub- 
fift or perilh." U 

In order further to illttftrate the hiftory of 
this bird, I wrote to Mr. Brooke, of iVIaryland, 
in North- America, May 1752, now in Lcnde/it 
to defire the favour of him to give me what ac- 
account he could of the bird called a Pheafant, 
in the provinces of Penafylvania, Maryland, &c, 
and he obliged me with a fatisfaftory anfwcr, bjt 
letter, from which I have made the following, 
extract, relating to the hiftory of this ruffed 
Grous or Pheafant. M 
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" The Pheafant breeds in all parts of Mary- 
land, fome countries on the weftern Ihore ex- 
cepted. They lay their eggs in nefts they 
make in the leaves, either by the fide of fallen 
tr«c3, or the roots of ftanding ones. They lay 
fiont 
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■from tw^dve to Hxteen eggs. The time of in- 
cubition is in the Spring ; but how long their 
eggs arc hatching I cannot fay ; but, probably, 
it is three weeks, the time that a dung-hill hen 
iits. I have found their neft;, when a be/, and 
and have endeavonred to take r!ie uid Pheafant, 
but never could fuccced -, Ihe would let me ai- 
moft put my hand upon her before fhe would 
■quit her neft ; then by artifice Ihe would draw 
me off from her e-ggs by fluttering juft before 
me for a hundred paces or more ; ib that I have 
been in conllant hopes of taking her. They 
leave their nefts as Cjoq as hatched, and I believe 
ihey live at firft on aflts, finaU worms, &c. 
When they are a few days .old, they Inde them- 
felves fo artfully among the leaves, tliat it is dif- 
ficult to find them : as they grow up (hey ced 
on various berries, fruits and grain of tiie cuun- 
Irvj grapes they Hkewife are fond of n the lea- 
fon; but the Pheafant is more particularly fond 
of the ivy berry. I do not know any other anmiil 
that feeds on thefe berries: I know they are 
poifon to many. Though the Pheaiant hatches 
many young ones at a time, and often fits twice 
^ year, the great number and variety of hawks 

W 
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in Maryland feeding on them prevents t 
creafmg faft. — The beating of ihe Pheafant, as 
we term tr, is a noife chiefly made in the fpring 
of the year by the cock-birds -, it may be dif- 
tinftly heard a mile in a calm day. They fwell 
their breafts like the pouting pigeon, and beat 
with their wings, which makes a noife not un- 
like a drum in found ; but the Pheafant Ihort- 
cns each founding note, till they run one 
into another indiftinguifhably like ftriking two 
empty bottles together." -^M 

In order to perfeft, as far as I am able, the 
hiftory of this bird, I fhall give a quotation from 
Byron Lahontan's voyages to North-America, 
publilhed in Englifh. See vol. firft, page 67th, 
where he Ipeaks of a bird found near the lakes 
of Canada, which I think can be no other than 
the above defcribcd, though the names given 
them difagree. ^1 



Lahontan fays, " I went in company with 
fome Canadians on purpofe to fee that fowl flap 
with its wings. I believe this fight was one of the 
, greateft curiofities in the wOrld ; for their flap- 
ping makes a noife much like a drum for about 
I the 
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the fpace of a minute, then the noife ceafeth for 
half a quarter of an hour, after which it be- 
gins again. By this means we were direded to 
the place where the unfortunate More-hen fat, 
and found them upon rotten mofly trees. By 
flapping one wing againft another they mean to 
call their mates, and the humming noife that 
enfues thereupon, may be heard a quarter of a 
league. This they do only in the months of 
April, May, September and Oftober; and, which 
is very remarkable, the More-hen never flaps in 
this manner but upon one tree. It begins at 
break of day, and gives over atrout nine o'clock 
in the morning, till about an hour before fun- 
fet, then it flutters again and continues fo to do 
till night. 



The SpuR-wiNGED Plovir. 



Paul Lucas, In his Voyage to the Levant, 
edit, in 3 vols. 12 mo, printed at Rouen, anHo 
Domini 17 19, gives a very ftrange account of 4 
bird found in the river Nile, which feems to me 
to be this very fpecies of bird. Therefore, to 
amufe the reader, I (hall tranfcribe his account 

of 
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of it (fee vol. 



■ page 7-1 



' This bird is like a 



lapwing, and near of its bigncfs, which flew 
about and wen: into the crocodiles mouths, and 
throats, which were then extended on the watcp 
in the Higher Fgypt, and were juft before ouP^ 
author's boat; and after they had ftaid a whilsri 
the crocodiles fhut their mouths, and opened* 
them again foon after to let them go out. The 
people tnld me that thtfe birds, of which there 
was a vaft number, feed themfclves on what re- 
mains between this animal's teeth, by fucking 
them ; and as they have a kind of fpur, or ver/ 
{harp thorn on the tips of their wings, they prick 
the crocodile and torment him when he has (hut 
his mouth, till he opens it again and lets them 
outi and thus they fecure themfelves fropi the 
danger they were in. Likely th^fc are the birds 
■which Pliny calls frochilgs. Beitar an Jl^rabian au- 
thor tells fuch another ftory of a bird, but doth 
not mention its name." As 1 have received one 
of ihefe birds from the Eaft'Indies, it is verj. 
probable it may be a native of the Upper Egypt, 
ffliifh is in or about the fgrae latitude. 



I 
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The BuTCHER-BlRD. 

Mr. Bell, a curious and inquifitive gentle- 
tnan^ long a retident in Ruflia, informed his 
friend, Mr. Colinfon, (April 5th, 1745) that the 
Great, or Afti-coloured Butcher-bird, is often 
taken by the bird-catchers in Ruffia, and made 
tame. Mr. Bell had one given him j and he 
fixed a Iharpened ftick, or long fkewer, in the 
wall, for the bird to rooft on, with the point 
Ojutward : but the curiofity was, the fmgular na- 
ture of the bird ; for if he let fly a fmall bird, 
either linnet or green-finch, he would prefently 
fly from his perch, and feize the little bird in a 
particular manner by the throat, which ftops his 
breath, and foon kills him. The next extraordi- 
nary thing obfervablc was his carrying the bird 
he had juft killed to his perch, and fpitting it 
on the (harp-pointed ftick, drawing it on with 
his bill and claws ; and thus would he fcrve one 
bird after another, fpitting them and letting 
them hang by the neck, until he cat them at his 
leifure. The inftinft of fpitting the dead birds 
\s to enable him the better to pull them to 
pieces j 
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pieces ; for he has doc ftrci^;tb ni bold tfacm, ai 
a hawk docs, in his claws, and pijll them with 
his bjl ; but being fall fpittcd, he his ftrength 
enough to diOecl. Thcle birds are much ad- 
BMFcd by the RufHans for the dlverlioa they 3& *■ 
ford diera in Ceizing aod kilUng their prey, and i 
arcluUy hanging it up for their food. The biri) 
above dcfcribed is very near, and poffibly nujr j 
be the iame with the Gutraru Nhcengeia of i 
Marcgrave. 



Account of the Needles, in the Ille of Wight 

]n the beginning of June 1761, I had the ci>i -1 
riofity to vifit the Ifle of Wight, whcr« | 
I fpcnt a week in feeing what was curious 
in that part of the iQand, and went off to fea fc- 
veral times under the ftupcndous rocks and cliSi 
called the Needles. Many ftrangers of our fouthern 
counties vifit thefc parts yearly on the lame ac- 
count. When we enter feme of our great cathe- 
drals, their greatnefs and folemn gloom incls Urike 
us with a pleafing reverential kind of chilling 
horror 1 and when we view the magnificent pa- 
laces of fbvercign princes, we are ftriick with 
beauty, 
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beauty, harmony, and regularity, and a ftrilung 
fenfe of the richncfs, power, art, and fine taftc, 
that could form fuch terreftrial heavens : but, 
O ! when I had launched a little way into the 
ocean, and taken a full view of this moft amaz- 
ing and ftupendous work of nature, all the fenfa- 
tions produced by temples and palaces, iIk 
works of art, were like Ihadows compared with 
real fubftances. The ftupendous greatnefs of 
the rocks ftrikes the beholder with chill horror, 
and amazement, never felt before. While a ftran- 
ger is near them, he fears that forae protuberant 
mafles of the rock will give way and wreck hrs 
vefiel, and drown the prefumptuous fpeftator. 
It is neceffary to keep a quarter of a mile's dif- 
tance at leaft, to make any judgment of the 
height of the cliffs. In fome places it is near per- 
pendicular J in others overhanging ; in othcra 
there are rows of (helves, or lodgments, for the 
birds called Puffins and Razor-birds, where they fit 
thick, in rows, tho' hardlydiftinfb to be feen fepa- 
rately, but their motion difcovers them. In certain 
places high in the cliff, as well asunderwater-mark, 
you fee great chafms anddeepcavems.thatfeem to 
enterfar into tlie rock. Here and tliere arc chryf- 
tal 
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tal ftrcams and broken rippling waters iflbing 
. ^rth pretty high in the rock. The ftraca of 
1 <halk, ftone, flints, &c. divided in fome parts, 
: joa an almoft plain furface, for the deptli of fix 
hundred feet, the heightfi of the rock in many- 
places affords great entertainment to a curious 
■^d inquifitive mind. It is ftrange to fee fheep 
I^ukI lambs feeding near the water's edge in the 
I'lower part of this cliff, and not cafily conceivable 
I how they get thither without being precipitated 
Ijnto the deep, but they have the power of tread- 
] ing furely in places inaccelTible to man. Though 
rihc birds are not counted eatable, yet many of 
I them are deftroyed through wantonnefs. When 
.s gun is diicharged from fea under the rock* 
■ fly off in fuch amazing numbers as to 
fjdarken the furface of the fea under them. Great 
I ^umbers are always feen filhing in the fea, others 
letting in the cliffs, and many always paffing and 
Ijjepairmg over your boat. The fiihermen make 
I J)aits of their flefh to catch lobfters, crabs, &c. 
iThe ignorant on this part of the ifland fuppofc 
fhat thefe birds are found in no part of the world, 
at the Needles. The face of this ftupendous 
t extends about four miles, and very nearly, ^ 
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if not precifely, facing the fouth. The weft 
point rerminates in what is properly called the 
Needles, which are feveral vaft rude obcliiks, or 
pillars, feparated by time and force of the fca 
from the main rock, and ftaiid detached from 
each other, arifing immediately out of the ica. 
Thefe birds, they fay, are feen here not much 
above two months in the year, and firft appear 
in the beginning of May. The fiftiermen, who 
are always about thele rocks, declare that thefe 
birds are Icen three or four times in the winter, 
for a day or two each time, in as great numbers 
as at their breeding time ; and that they know- 
when to expert them, which is after ahttle mild 
weather, when the fun lies warm on the cliff, 
and the fea beneath is pretty calm, to give them 
an opportunity to feek their food. The top of 
the cliff is barren, chalky, and ftonny, down 
which feeds a great number of (heep, cormo- 
rants, Ihag=, gulls, Cornifh choughs, jackdaws, 
ftarlings, wild pigeons, and many forts of fmali 
birds, breed annually on thefe rocks,. 

Having in the EJJays given the opinions of many 
ingenious men, refpe^ing Birds of pajfagty we JhaU, 
in further elucidation of thefubjeSl, give the follow- 
ing 
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catalogue: 

Of the NAMES of the 
Birds, Beasts^ Fishes, Insects, Plants, &c. 

CONTAINED IN 

£ D w A R D s's Natural Hiftoiy of Birds, 

And his Gleanings of Natural Hiftorjr^ in a 

Generical Order, 

Of Birds that take their prey in the day-time^ Mi 

firjtof 

Eagles^ 

Pla. 

npHE white-tailed eagle 2 i 

•*- The crowned eagle r. 224 

VuUures. 

The king of the vultures - 2 

The bearded vulture - - 106 

The crefted or copped black vulture 290 

Hawks^ 

The aftv-colourcd buzzard r 53 

The marfli hawk i - 291 

The 
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CATALOGUE 

Des NO MS de tous les 

Oifeaux, Betes, Poifons, Infeftes, Plantes, Sea 

CONTENU8 BANS 

rHiftoire Naturelle des Oifeatix d^EowARDSi 

£t dans les Glanures de FHiftoire Naturelle^ 
dans un Ordre Generique. 

Des Oi/eaux quipremenf kurprcye de jmr^ et €H 

premier Ueu des 

jUgUs. 

PtA. 

T 'Aigle a la queue blanche - i 

"^^ L'aigle huppe - ^^ 224 

VanUours. 

Le roy des vautours. - 2 

Le vautour barbu « 106 

Le vautour noir couronne ou chaperonoe 290 

Faucons. 
La buze qendree • "^ 53 

l^e faucon des marais • ■ 291 

Lc 
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. I 

The Spotted hawk or falcon - 3 

The black hawk or falcon ^ 4 

Th^ ringi-taikd hnwk •• « 107 

The blue hawk - - ii^ 
The litde black and orange- coloured Indian 

hawk - - 108 

Thagreypyeof Brnfil » <^ ^18 
The black and white butcher-Urd 126 
The crefted fed or ruflct-coloured butcher- 
bird . ^ . 24 

The hay^ btttehef-bkd - ^ . s^ 

The fork-tailed 'Iftdteft btftch«r-bird 56 

Birds of Paradife. 

The greater bird of Paradife - - no 

The king of the birds of Pati^dife? 1 1 1 

The golden bird of Paradife •* 112 

NoSlurnal rapacious hirds^ and firft of owls with 
fmall beadsy of kin to edgks afid hawh. 



The great white owt 


61 


The little hawk -owl 


62 


Horned Owls. 




The great horned pwl 


60 




The 
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Le faucon tachectf ^ * ^ 

Le faucon noir •> ♦ 4 

IjC faucon a queue annelee « %oy 

Lc faucon bleu - - 225 

Le petk faucon noir et orange des Indes 108 



Pie-grieches. 
La jpie grife de Brefil 


318 


1a pie grife noire et blanche 


225 


La pie-grieche roufle, hupee 


54 


La petite pie-grieche 


55 


La pie des Indes a queue fourchue 


56 


Des Oifeaux du Paradit^ 




Le grand oifeau dm Paradis 


no 


Le roi des oifeaux du Paradis 


III 


L*oifeau de Paradis de couleur d'or 


11? 



« 

Des oifeaux de prr^ no3umiSy et fremkrenunt des 

biboux a petite tete^ fiU Qnt um affituti wee les 

aigles et avec lesfatuons. 

Le grand hibou blanc, favoir le due 61 

Le petit faucon-chouette • 6z 

Hibcm c^ruHu 
J-c grand due - - 60 

Lc 
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great horned owl ftom Atheris: 21^ 

An owl ^tbout horns 
Thclittkowl i • . 228 

Of Parrots in gemral^ and firji rf 

Maccaws. 

The red and blue maccaw . . - 1581 

The blue and yellow madcaw - 159 

The great green maccaw - 31 j 

The Brafilian green niaccaW - 229 

Crefted parrots^ calkd 

Cockatoos. 
'the great blaclc cockatoo j* gi5 

The greater white cockatdd • 1 5o 

The leffer white cockatoo with a yellow creft 317 

Parrots with long tailsj with feathers of equal 

length. 
The black parrot from Madagafcar 5 

The hawk-headed parrot - 1 65 

Parrots with fhort tails . 
iThc green arid red parrot from China 231 

The Brafilian green parrot - \6i 

The great green parrot from the Weft-Indies 1 62 

The 
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Lc grand hibou comu d' Athens 227 

Un hibou fans cornes 

Le petit hibou - - 228 

IDes perroquets en general^ et en premier Ueu des 

/jrras. 

L'arras rouge et bleu - 158 

I-'arras bleu et jaune - ^ ^59 

Le gros arras vert - - 313 

L'arras vert de Brefil - 229 

Des perroquets qui ont des cretes\ nommes des 

Cacatuas. 

Le grand cacatua noir - ^16 

Le grand cacatua blanc - i6q 

Le petit cacatua blanc a crete jaune. 317 

Des perroquets qui ont des queues Ungues^ avec des 

plumes de longueur egale. 

Le perroquet noir de Madagafcar 5 

Le perroquet a te(e de faucon 165 

Bes perroquets i court es queiies. 
Le perroquet rouge et vert de la Chine 231 
Le perroquet verd du Brefil - - 161 
JLe grand perroque(-yerd des Indes Occidcntales 

162 
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Tlr bIce-faced g^em parrot - 23d 

The bhie-beadcd parroc - 314 

The white-headed panot - 166 

The dulky parroc - - 167 

The afh-coloured and red parrot 163 

The kficr green parrot - 164 

The litde green parrot - 16S 

The littk duikjr parrot - 315 

The white-breafted parrot - 169 

Parrcis of fcarkt colour^ ioBed 

Loriis. 

The firft black-capped lory - 1 70 

The fecond black-capped lory 171 

The fcarlct lory - - 172 

The long-tailed fcarlet lory - 1 73 

The lory parrakeet - 174 

Snudkr fsrrots^ cJUd 

Parrakeet s : 

Andfirfi tffucb as have hfig fomud tails. 

The long-tailed green parriakeet i ys 
The ring parrakeet, and the blue-headed 

parrakeet ** * a^ft 

The 
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Lc perrbqiiet vert hot de ^loi ft jd 

jLc perroquet ^ crtt bteue -• 314 

Ii^e {>eiToquet a tem bttndifc •« id»i 

L« jf)crroqiict brunatrc - lUf 

1,9 |>erroquet rouge tft «tfldl< . t d^ 

Lc |)ctit perroquet vd^ ' - 164 

Ltfetit perroquet VWd » fd8 

Le ft^ (^ fToqufiC ftoiracre «^ 315 

Le perroquet a poittkie blMchp 1 69 

D^i perroquet s ecartatesy appetUs 

^ Lories. 

Le premier lory I cdotte noir ' ,70 

Le fecond lory a calotte noir iji 

Le lory ecarlate - ^ ij^ 

Le lory ecarlate a longue queue 173 

LttefypehtJCh* * • J}^4 

De moindres ferro^usts^ nommk 

Ptrrucbes ^ 

Ei premier ement de eetOi foi mi dis fOibH hff^ifdf H 

poinHus. 

La perruche' verte a loagK queiie 175 
La perruche a collier, ec k perroquet a tt^ Umi6 

N 2 La 
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The golden-crowned parrakeec f 3^ 

The red and blue-headed parakeei - 176 

The brown-throated paurakeet - 177 

The rcd-breafted parrakeet 232 

The rofe;headed ring parrakeet 233 

The yellow-faced parrakeec - : . 234 
The licde red-winged parrakeet ,236 

Pmrskeets witbjbort iaiby bdvmg ibeit fuOkrs of 

iqiuU iettgib. 
The green and red Indian parrakeet 6 

The little red-headed parrakeet, or Guinea 

^>arrow - - 237 

Hie fapphire-crowned parrakeet, and the 

golden- winged parrakeet ^ ' 293 

The leaft ffccn and blue parrakeet 235 

Birds with very large tills andparrols fat^^caffid 

Toucans. 

The toucan, or Brafilian pye 64 

The red-beaked toucan - 238 

The yellow^breafted toucan 329 

The green toucan - - 330 

Cuckows. 
The great fpocted cuckow - 57 

The 
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La perruche couronnee d'or 235 

La perruche k tete rouge et bleue iy6 

La perruche a gorge brune 1 77 

La perruche a Teftomac rouge 232 

La perruche a collier i tete couleur de rofi^ 233 

La perruche a face jaune r 234 

XjSl petite perruche a Taile rouge 236 

Pes perrmhes d cowries queues^ dani ks plumes fini 

de kmgueur egak. 

JLe perro^uet IndicQ verd et rouge 6 

La petite perruche ^ tete rouge, ou le moi- 

neau de 1^ Gyinee - 237 

La perruche couronnee de faphir,^ et la per- 
ruche au^ a^es d'or - 293 

La plus petitic des perruchcs vcrte et l)leue 235 



pes Oifeaux qui ont de bees fort gros et 


des 


pieds de 


perroquety et qui font appelUs 
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Toucans. 






Le toucan, ou la pie du Brefil 




. 64 


Le toucan ^ bee rouge 




238 


Le toucan a gorge jaune 
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Le toucan verd 
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Des coucous. 




■ 


Le grand couicou tachete ^ 




5? 

Le 



Tht black Indian cuc1p|mf jI 

Tiie brown fpotted ladbmn cuckMr - S9 

£/rir of Idntp auhtvs. 

The yellow-bellied green cudcow 33? 

The touraco -' - 7 

The jacamacirl of Marcgrai^ : . j^^ 

The yellow wood^petker with blaek fyots gjj 

The grey-headed Wdod-pcdcer 6| 

The wood-pecktt of Jamaica 2 44 

The red-cheeked wbod-pecker 3^32 

The fpotted Indian wood-pedccr 182 

The thrce*toed wood-pecker 114 

Birds of tb§ creeper kind. 

The hoopoe - - 345 

The w^l^CTfcpeif -r - j6i| 

The blue crcepor t - 21 

The black and blue cr^epef - 264 

The purple Indian crc;epcy:& %^^ 
The red-breafted green creeper, apd tb^ 

fpotted green creeper - 345^ 

The little brown and white creeper 26 
The little black, white and red Indian creeper 8 1 

The 



I i«3 3 

Le coucou noir des Indea ^ ^i 

Le coucou brun et tachefee des Indes 59 

Des Oifeaux qui on t de raffinite avec Us €(mcous. 

Le coucou vert ati ventre jaune 331 

Le touraco " " 7 

Le Jacamaciri de Marcgrave 334 

Le piverd jaune avec des tachcs noires 333 

Des Piverts. 

Le pivert tete-grife - 6^ 

Le pivert de la Jamaique *- 244 

Le pivert a rouge-joue - 332 

^e pivert mouchete des Indes 182 

Le pivert i tfois ongles - 114 

Pes GriMfereoMx. 

J^ahuppe - - ,345 

Le grimpereau de muraille • 361 

Le grimpereau bleu ^ 21 

Le grimpereau noir et bleu * 264 

Les grimpereaux pourpre des Indes 265 

Le grimpereau vert i gorge rouge, et le 

grimpereau vefl tacbet^ - 347 

Le petit grimpereau brun et bkuic 26 

]Le petit grimpereau des Indes noir, blue et 

rouge jj r 81 

Le 



[ »«4 3 

The black and yellow creeper 121 

The yellow-bellied creeper - ^^t 

The green creeper - ^48 

The green black-cap fly-catcher, and the 

blue-headed fly-catcher - 25 

The wall-creeper of Surinam 346 

Ksng^S'fiJhers» 
The great king's-fiflier from the river Gambia 8 
The American kingVfilhcr • 115 

The black and white king's-fiiher 9 

The fpotted king's fiflier - 335 

The crefted king's-fiflier - 336 

The little green and orange-coloured king V 

fifher - - 245 

Little Indian king*s-fifhers 1 1 

Birds of kin to King^s-Jifijers. 
The fwallow- tailed king*s-filhcr 10 

The Indian bee-eater - - 183 

The green fparrow, or green humming-bird 1 2 1 
The grey and yellow fly-catcher 262 

J bird of the greater kind^ that will clafs with no 

other bird that I know of. 
The dodo - , - - 294 

£irds 



I 185 1 

Le grlmperei^u noir jet jaune lai 

Le grimpej:«au au ventre jaune 36a 

Jjc grimpereau vert . 348 

La mefange verte a tete noire, et Ip mQuchjCt 

verd a tete bleue - - 25 

Lf grimpereau de Surinam r 346 

Les Mar^ins-pecbeurs. 
Le grand martin-pecheur de 1^ riviere de 

Gambia - " $ 

Le martin-pccheur de TAmerique fig 

Jjt martin-pecheur blanc et nojr g 

L,e martin-pecheur tachete ^ 335 

|L,e martin-pechepr hupe * 336 

Le petit martin-pcf heur vert et orange 245 

Les petits martins-pecheur^ des Indes 1 1 

Pes Oifeaux qui ont une affinite ayec les marfivs- 

pefbeurs. 
Le martin-pecheur a cjueiie d'hirondelle i a 

Le merops mangeur des abeilles des Indes 183 
Le moineau verd, ou le colibri verd 12} 

La moucheroUe ardoifc et jaune. 262 

Un Oifeau ajfez gros qu^on ne peut ranger parmi 

quelque autre efpece d^oifeau queje connoijfe. 
Lc dodo • 7 7 - 294 

Bes 
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■ 


^^^^V Mirds of the Turkey kind, having protuhtrajtces M^^^| 


^^^^r bare loofejkim aheut their heads. 




The curaffo-bird, and thecufhew-bird 


29* 


The horned Indian pheafant 


ii« 


The quan or guan 


'3 


The turkey-pheafant, a mixed fpecies 


nr 


Pheafaxts. 




The black and white Chinefe pheafanis. 




cock and hen 


6S 


The peacock-pheafant from China 


«7 


The hen peacock-pheafant 


«» 


The painted pheafant from China 


61 


The hen of the painted pheafant 


6» 


Birds of the partridge kind. 




The francolin 


24« 


The red-legged partridge from Barbary 


70 


The Chinefe quail 


U7 


^irds of the grous or heath-cock kind, having 


ibiir 


legs feathered to the toes. 




The ruflPed heath-cock 


.48 


The black and fpoited heath-cock 


m 


The brown and fpotted heath-cock, fuppofed ^H 


the female of the next above. 


nm 


The long-tailed grous 


"t^^ 


^ 


"1 


■ 


J 



J)is Oifeaux fftfpece des Unitms^ fsc m^ ia tumiur^ 
ou des peaux branlantes fam pkmis fris ii kur^ 

Mcs. 

L'oifeau de cyrafTau, ct le citllco. 29^ 

Le phaifancornu des Indes 11^ 

JL.e guan ou quan - ^ ij 

L? phaifan-dindon, efpece raelee 337 

Der phaifans. 
Le phaifan de la Chine noir et blanc, ^ec fa 

femellc - - - 66 

Le paon-phaifan de U Cl>inc • t ^7 

I^a femelle du paon-phaiian ^ ^9 

jLe phaifan a belles couleurs dc U Chine . $8 

j[^d femelle du phaifan de belk% ccmleur$ 69 

JD^j Oifeaux du genri des p^rdrix. 

Le francolin - - -» 34$ 

Lt perdrix rouge de Barbarie - 70 

Lft caille de la Chine * ^ 247 

"Des OifeoMii du genre des coqs de^irt^tire^ it qui pnt 

ks jambes cover tes de plumes jufytfaux doigts. 
JLc coq de bruyere a frai& •- 34S 

Le coq de brui)rcre aoir e( nnrquetc 1 1 1 

Lc francolin brun tachete « 7f 

lit coq de bruyere a longuc queue 1 1 7 
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The little pin-tailed grous . 249 

The white partridge - - 72 

JLand-^ds^ bming only three toes all ftandin^ 

forwar4s^ 

The buftard cock r f 73 

The hen buftard • ^ 74 

The Arabian buftard - - 12 

The Indian buftard ^ - 250 

J'he little buftard « * ?5t 

Pigeons. 

The great crowned Indian pigeon 338 

The pigeon from the ifland of Nicobar 33^ 

The triangular fpotted pigeon 75 

The brown Indian dove • 76 

The mountain partridge - 119 

The green-winged dove - 14 

The long-tailed dove r 15 

I'he tranfverfe ftriped or barred dove 16 

Birds of the crow and jack-daw kinds. 

The nut-cracker - . 1 • 140 

The minor or mino, greater and lets 17 

TheChinefe ftarling or black-bird ^9 

The black and yellow daw of firafil 319 

the 
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Le petit coq de bruyere aux deux aiguilles a la 

queiie • . 249 

La perdrix blanche - 72 

Des Oifeaux'terreftresj rfajmt que trois doigts \ui 

font tous decant. 

L^outarde male * -* 73 

L'outarde femelle ^ - 74 

L'outarde d*Arabie - 12 

L'outarde des Indes - 250 

La petite outarde ^ * 251 

Des pigeons. 

Le gros pigeon couronne des Indei 33 S 

Le pigeon de Tide de Nicobar .339 

Le pigeon aux taches triangulaires 75 

Le pigeon brun des Indes . ^6 

La perdrix de montagne - 119 

Le pigeon a Taile verte -* 14 

Le pigeon a longue queiie ** 15 

I^e pigeon barre - « i5 

Des Oifeaux du genre des comeiUes ei des cbocas. 

Lecafle-noix * - 240 

Le minor ou mino, grand et petit 17 

La merle ou Tetoumeau de la Chine 19 

La pie noire et jaune du Brefil 519 
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The yelkm-wixiged pye ' i . ^tti 

The yellow-headed ftarling * f23 

The blue and green daw - 3td 

The grocn pye of Ceylon . . gzt 

The Ihort-tailed pyc ^ -; 324 

The litde Indian pye - 18 1 
The pyed bird of Paradifc "^ v ^^X 

The crefted long- tailed pye ' gag 

Jays. 

The fwallow-tailcd Indian roller ... ^ ft/ 

The roller - -• I09 

The blue jay from the Eaft-Indies 326^ 
The blue jay of North-America , ^ . ijgf 

The Brafilian faw>^billed roller ^a^ 

Birds caOid I9ms^ ^ 

The black-headed Indian iderufi Jj 

The golden thrufh, iderui ^ IS5 

The yellow Indian ftarling * iS^ 

1 he leflfer Bonana bird ^ ft^j^' 

The brown Indian thrufli - 1S4 

The leflcr mock-bird * 78 

The little thrufh . « _. ^9^ 

The golden-crowned €hru0i r ^ 5» 

The 
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La pie aux ailes jaunes ^ $ttA 

JL.'etourneau a <ict6 jiutte «> gl^ 
La pie bleue <t: vtrte ^ . fUtO 

La pie verte dc Tifle de Ceylon 321 

La pie a la courte queue - 3a4 

La petite pie deB Indes - 181 

L'oifeaux ou la pie du Paradis 1 1^ 

La pie hupee ^ longue queue ^f 

DesiScaU. 
Le roUier des Indes a queik il'ihiioiKklk $if 

La cbnietlk hkiat - « jiOj) 

Le geai bleu des Indes Orientak^ J26 

Le geai bleu * - gg^ 

Le rollier au bee ^deaDdc duSreQl ^aS 

Difi Oifianx npp^ lihnes. 

Le loriot a tetc noire des Indes 77 

La grive doree, ifterus - 185 

L'etourneau jaune des Indes - 186 

^ 

L'oifeau Bonana minor. « 24f 

Des Grifues^ idc. 

La Grive brune des Indes - 184 

Le petit mocqueur - - 78 

La petite grive - - 296. 

La^rive couronnec d'or - 252 

Le 
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The iblitary (parrow - it 

The rofe or camationcolouicd omfe 20 

The black and white Indian fiarlii^ iSj ^ 

Birds cdBed AtoMaUns. 

The hoopoe hen - - 264, 

The cock-purpk-bccafted manakm 34O 

The puipk-bieafted blue manakin ^41 

The pompadour - - 341 

The red bird from Surinam - 39 

The chatterer cf Carolina - 242 
The blue-backed manakin, and tiie red and 

black manakin - - 261 
The golden-headed black tic-moufe 2 x 
The black and yellow manakin 83 
The black-capped manakin, and white-cap- 
ped manakin - - 260 

SwaUaWs. 

The whip-poor-will, br lefler goat-fucker 63 

The greateft martin, or fwift - 27 

The great American martin - 120 

Slender-billed fmaU hirds^ wbofe tails are all of one 

colour. 
The golden- winged fly-catcher 299 

The 
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Le moin»u kAmire ^ " i9 

La merle de couleur de refe tm d'incarnatc ao 

L'tourneau noiret blanc des Indes 187 

Des Oifeaux appeUes tMnakim. 

Le widdehop . -. 2^4 

Lc manakki a gorge pourpree 340 

Lc manakin bleu a poitrine pourprw ^41 

La pompadour - * 341 

L^oifeau rouge de Surinam 39 

Le jafcur d^ la Caroline - ^42 
Le manakin a dos blep, et le manakin rouge 

et noir - - 261 

La mefange noire a la tete doree 2 x 

Le manakin noir et jaune - 83 
Le manakin chaperonpe 4e npu*, et le mai^a- 

kin diaperonne de blaoc 260 

HirondeUes, 

Le petit tctte-chevrc ' t. ^i 

Lc grand martin, ou hirondellc ^7 

Le graad martin de J' Amcriqwe 120. 
Dies petits Oifeaux gut ont des bffs minas^ et dmt 

les qneies font tQMt^s ^une feuk c^ulfur, 

Xa moucheroUe aux ailes dorees 2^9 

Q La 
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The black-throated green fly-catcher, and 

the black and white creeper . 30a 

The blue red-breaft - - 24 

The red.bellied blue-bird - 22 

The green Indian fly-catcher - 79 

The Maryland yellow- throat - 237 

The blue fly-catcher - 252 

The blue manakin ~ - - 263 

The yellow wren - - 278 

SUnder-biUed fmaU Hrdsj wbofe tails anfartj' 

coUnared. 

The lark from Pennfylvania . 297 

The red ot ruflet-coloured wheat-ear 3 1 

The grey red-ftart - - 29 

The blue-throated red-ftart . 28 
The golden-crowned fly-catchers, cock add 

hen - - - 298 
The red-throated fly-catchers, cock and 

hen - - - 301 
The ycUoir-tailed fly-catcher, and fpotted 

yellow fly-catcher - 257, 
The cock cold-finch, and the hen cold- 

« 

finch - - 30 
The golden-crowned wren, and the ruby- 
crowned wren - - 254 

The 
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La moucheroUc verte a gorge noire, ct Ic 

grimpereau noir et blanc 300 

Le rouge-gorge bleu - 24 

L*oifcau-bleu au ventre rouge - 22 

La moucherolle verte des Indes 79 

La gorge-jaune de Maryland 237, 

La moucherolle bleue - 252 

Lc manakin bleu - - 263 

Le roitelet jaune • - 278 

Despetits oifeaux dotU ies bees font minces i et. dent 

ies queues font de diverfes couleurs. 

L'aiouette de la Penfilvanie •- 297 

"Le cal- blanc rouge, bu roufleau 31 

lut rouge-queiie gris - - 29 

Le roffignol de mur, ou rouge-queue 28 
Les moucheroUes couronnees d'or, male et 

femelle - - - 298 
Les moucheroUes a gorge rouge, male et 

femelle - - 301 
La moucherolle a queiie jaune^ et la mou- 

cherollc tachctee de jaune - I57 

Le bec-figue male, et le bec-figue femelle 30 
Le roitelet couronne d'or, et le roitelet cqu- 

ronne de rubis - - .254 

O 2 Lc 
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The fmdl American itd«fhut 


»o 


The black and white fly-catdier 


348 


The American nightingale 


I2t 


The yeUow-rumpcd fly-catcher 


^55 


The yellow rcd-f)Olc 


256 


The pine-creeper 


2Y7 


Th6 little blue- grey fly-catchers, cock and 


• 


hen - . 


302 


• 

Waterjwagtails. 




The ydbw water-wagtail 


258 


The grey water -wagciil 


259 


Of tit-mice. 




The tit-moufe of Paradife 


349 


The black and blue tit-moufe 


350 


The red-headed green-finch 


23 


The fpotted green tit- moufe 


262 


The golden tit-moufe 


263 


Lofig-taiUd humming-birds 




The long-tailed red hummii^-bird 


32 


The long- tailed green humming-bird 


33 


The long-tailed black-cap humming-bird 


34 


Humming''birds <JOitb Jbm tails. 




The red-br^rfled humming-bird 


266 


The little brown humming-bird 


32 




The 
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Lc petit fpBigj^ 4c WuraiHc d? I'Amf riquc 5o 

)La moucherolle nptre et bji^pchc 348 

Le rolfignol 4e TAmeriqu^ - 121 

La moucherolle au croupion jnnne 255 

La tete-rouge au corps jaua? - 256 

Le griqippre^u dw lapin ' 277 
JLes petites moucherolles de gris de f^r, gjfde 

et femelle - - 302 

Les hcbes-queiies. 
La bergeronnette jaune - 25S 

La bergeronnetc grifc * ^59 

Pes mefanges. 
La mefange du Paradis 
La mefange noire et bleue 
Le verdier a la tete rouge 
La melange verte taphetee r 

La mefange 4or^e 

T)es (ojihris a queues Ungues. 
Le colibri rouge a longue queiie 
Le colibri verd a longue queiie 
Le colibri a tete noire, et a longue queue 

Des colibris qui pnf des queues court es. 
^ colibri a poitrine rouge 
Lc petit colibri brun r 



349 
350 

2 $2 



32 
33 

34 

i66 
3« 

Lc 
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The white-bellied humming-bird, and the 

green and blue humming-bird 35 
The black- bellied greeri humming-bird, 

with its female - - 3^ 

The crefted humming-bird - 37 
The red-throated humming-bird, with its 

female, &c. - r j8 

The green-throated humming-bird 266 

The white-tailed hqmming-bird 256 

The ruby-crowned humming-bird 344 

The all-green humming-bird r 3^P 

The leaft humming-bird - 105 

Birds with biUs moderate^ thickj betij^een Jlendc^ 

billed and thick-billed birds. 

The fummer red-bird - 239 

The fcarlet fparrow : - 343 

The white-faced manakin - 344 

The American hedge-fparrow - 122 

The Indian red-ftart - 190 

The olive-coloured fly-catcher - 253 

The worm-eater - - 305 
Birds with very thick Jirong hills^ called Gros- 
beaks. 

The gros- beak, or haw-finch 188 

The blue gros-beak from Angola 125 

The 
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Le colibri au ventre blanc, et le colibri bku 

et verd - - -35 

Le colibri vcrd au ventre noir, avec fa fe* 

melle - 36 

Le colibri hupe - - "37 

Le colibri a gprge rouge, avec fa femelle, 

&c. . - - 38 

Le colibri a gorge vertc - 266 

Le colibri a queue blanchfS . 256 

Le colibri a Crete coulcur de rubi 344 

Le colibri entierement vert 360 

Le plus petit colibri - - 105 

Pes Oifeaux qui ont des bees £une epaiffeur moyemuj 

entre ks bee § fort minces et les bees fort epais. 
L'oifeau rouge d*etp - 239 

Le moine^u ecarlate > - 343 

Le manakin ^u yifage blanc - 344 

J-p moineau be buiilbn de rAmerique 122 

L? rouge-queiie des Indes - 190 

La moucheroUe olive r 253 

Le mangeur de vers - 305 

J)es Oifeaux qui ont des bees tris epais et forts j et 

qui font appeUis des Gros'becs. 
Le gros-bec - - i88 

Le gros-bec bleu d* Angola - 125 

Le 
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The cock poddi, or ricc-bird - 4I 

The female of the next above . 42 

The (parrow of pandife * 180 

The yellow-headed Indian fparrow 1 89 

The collared finch - - 172 

The whitc^breafted Chinefe fpamow 355 
The black and yellow^ frizzled (parrow, and 

the Brafilian fparrow - 27 1 

The Malacca gros-beak - 306 

The black gros-beak - * 552 

The Gowiy bird - - 40 

Cinnefe iparrows - - 43 

The iitde bttMm feittU-fiflch . €3 
BirJs m$b hUs m&dtrafBif fhidt^ ihtf fiedvf^ feeds 

and grain. 

The greateft buU-finch cock - i i 3 

The greateft bull-findi hen * 124 

The great bull-finch * iB2 

The fhirley - - ^ 342 

The crofs-bills, cock and hen 303 

l%e dominican cardinal - 127 

Thec^landlfa ^ ^ 268 

Reed-birds^ cock and hen ^ 291 

Thte 
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■ 


Le gros-bcc de la Chine, ou I'oifcau dc rii 




appellc padda 


^' ■ 


La femelle de I'oifeau dc riz - , 


42 


Le moineau de Paradis 


I So 


Le moineau des Indes a tete jaune 


189 ^ 


Le pinfon a collier 


■;^ ■ 


Le moineau de la Chine a la poitrine 


■ 


blanche 


355 1 


l^ moineau frife jaune et noir, et le nxM- 




neau du Brefil 


171 


Le gros-bcc de Malacca 


306 


Le gros-bcc noir 


352 


he moineau appelle Gowry 


40 


Lcs moineaux de laChine 


43 


La petite pivoine brune 


83 


Det Oifeaux qui ont des bees d'une epaiffear mediocre^ ^H 


et qui fe nouriffent de grams. 


H 


La grofle pivoine male 


"i H 


La femelle de la grofle pivoine 


1Z4 ^1 


La grande pavoinc 


^1 


Le fhirley 


342 H 


Lcs bees croises, maie et femelle 


H 


Le dominicain cardinal 


itj H 


LaCalandre 


268 ^1 


Les ortolans de la Caroline 


291 ^1 




^H 
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I 


The fchomburgcr 


SJ 


The red-breafted black-bird 


"67 


The white-throated fparrow 


3<IH 


The red-breafted long-tailed finch 


m 


The long-tailed fparrow 


^m 


The yellow red^pole, and the black gros- 


m 


beak - - 


3^ 


The Indian green-finch 


H 


The grenadier 


'^^m 


The green gold-finch 


i^^H 


The green gold-finch 


zf^^H 


Black fparrows, cock and hen 


3^H 


Two forts of linnets from Angola 


■^H 


The fnow-bird from Hudfon's Bay 


tj^^H 


The yellow headed linnet 


4^H 


Mountain fparrows, cock and hen 


'^^1 


The painted finch, cock and hen 


^'^H 


Other figures of the next above 


'3^^| 


The American gold-finch, cock and hen 


^^^^1 


The little fparrow, and the wax-bill 


3^H 


Another wax-bill 


ijs^^l 


The black linnet, and the olive-coloured 


^H 


linnet 


3^^| 


The Jacarini 




The dulky linnet - - , , 


1 
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1 


Le fchombarger, forte d'alouette de I'A- 


1 


merique ~ - - 


>s ■ 


La merle a gorge rouge 


267 m 


Lc moineau a gorge blanche 


3°4 H 


Le rouge-gorge a longue queiie. 


S6 ■ 


1-e moineau a longue queiie 


270 ■ 


Le rouge-tete jaune, et le gros-bec noir 


352 ■ 


Le verdier des Indes ^ 


S4 ■ 


Le grenadier - 


17S ■ 


Lc chaidonnerct vert 


.8 ■ 


Lc chardonnerec vert 


^7^ m 


Les moineaux noirs, male et femelle 


353 


Deux differentes linottes d'Angola 


129 


L'oifeau de neige de la Bay de Hudfon 


126 


La linotte d tete jaune 


4+ 


Moineaux de montagne, male et femcUe 


269 


Le pinfon peint, male et femelle 


2 73 


Autres figures des memes oifeaux 


130 


Le chardonneret Ameriquain, male et fe- 




melle 


274 


Le petit moineau, et le bee de circ 


351 


Vn autre bee de circ 


179 


Le tangara noire, et le tangara olive 


362 


Lejacarini 


306 


La linorte brune - - 


270 




Lo 


^M 


^H 



^^^H|P 1 


I 


The grey finch jj 


^ 


The blue-bellied finch 


7M 


The red and blue Brafilian finch 


>S 


The amadavad r 


jS 


Cy water-fowls in general : asdfirfi ef the tkveau^^ 




Cranes. 




The greater Indian crane 


4^H 


The hooping crane from Hudlon's Bay 


<^H 


The brown and afh-coloured crane 


i^a^l 


The crowned African crane 


tgo^H 


.The dcmoifelBe of Numidia 


^3>^H 


Herom. 


^H 


The afh-cohnifi^ heron from North-Anae- 


^1 


rica 


ij^H 


The bittern fiiom Hudlba's Bay 


i^^H 


The little brown bittern 


^^'^1 


Birds with htigijh hills bmt ^mnmard. 


H 


The bill of the Egyptian ibis 


'^^'^1 


The leffer ibis 


35^B 


The leffcr curkw 


Sq^H 


mrds with fir dghu leng^fiaiierbiils. 


^1 


The great American godwit 


33^H 


The red-breafted godwit 


^3^^H 




1 
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Lcpinfottgfti -. - 175 

Le pinfon au ventre bleu * . X 3 1 

Le pinfon rouge (X bleu du Brefil '^9^ 

L'ftrfiadavad - - 355 
Des difeai»^at^rtquBS en gernrd: if »ptemi& Ueu 

des oifeaux aunt piedsfendus^ vont idns les eaux 

peu frofonis. 

Cfrties. 

ht grande grue des Indes * 45 

La grue de ta Baye de Hudfbn 132 

La grue brune et ccndrce - 133 

Ia grue panachee de TAfirique 192 

La demoifelle de la Numidie *- 134 

Deif fftnms. 
Lc heron cendre dc PAmcnque Septen- 

r • 

trionale - - - 135 

Le butor tie fa ftayc de Htrdfon 1 36 

Le petit butof brun - . ^75 

iJrtf Oifeaux qui ont des hets hfngs retmrMsen ba$. 
LebecdePibis - - ^05 

Le petit ibis - - 35^ 

Le petit corlieu - • 307 

Des Oifeaux qui ant des bees droits^ longs et minces. 
Le grand francolin de TAmerique 137 

Le francolin a poitrine rouge « 138 

Le 
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The white godwit, and the white rrdlhank 

orpool-fiiipe - - i^g 

The knot - • 276 

The ipotted tringa - . 27^ 
Birds with fcolhped Jhu cm tbejidis of tbar toes. 

The coot-footed tringa - 46 

The red coot-footed tringa * 142 

The cock coot-footed tringa - 143 

The grejr coot-footed tringa - 308 

Sbort-biUed cloven-footed water-birds. 

The black-breafted Indian pbver 47 

The fpur- winged plover • 280 

The fpotted plover - 140 

The tum-ftone from Hudfon'a Bay 141 

Water-bens. ^ 

Thepulple water-hen - 87 

The firft Bralilian water hen of Marcgrave 357 

The fpur-winged water-hen * 48 

The little American water-hen 144 

The little water-hen of Jamaica 278 

The American water- fail • 279 



mb' 
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1st francolin blanc, et la beccafline blanche i ^9 

Le canut - - 2 76 

Lc tringa tachete - - 277 
Des Oifeaux qui ont des membranes edentelies aux 

cotes des doigts. 

Le tringa au pie de foulque - 46 
Le tringa rouge aux pattes de la foulque 

d^eau *• - 142 

Le tringa male aux pattes de la foulque 143 

Le tringa gris de fer, &c. - 308. 
Des Oifeaux-aqualiqueSj qui ont les bees courts et ks 

pieds fendus. 

Le pluvier des Indes a la gorge noire 47 

J^t pluvier aux ailes eperonnees 280 

Le pluvier mouchete - 140 

Tourne-pierre de la Baye de Hudfon * 1 41 

Des Poules d^eau,. 
La poule fultane ou le bluet • 87 
La premier poule d'eau du Brefil de Marc- 
grave . - - 357 
La poule d'eau aux ailes eperonnees 48 
La petite foulque d'eau de TAmerique 144 
La petite poule d'eau - 278 
Le rale d*eau de TAmeriquc - 279 



Des 
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ft^eb-foot^ Birdst bevitig only three hes landing 
forward. 
The albatrofs - - - gg 

The northern penguin - - j^j 

The guillemot - - 359^2 

The puffin of the Ifle of Wight, and the 

auk or razor bill 
The Ipocted Greenland dove 
The fmall black and white diver 
Birds called Petmls, having no back-toe^ hut 

tr fpurs en their heels. 
The great black peteril 
The puffin of the Ifk of Man 
The white and blade ^jotted peteril, aiid 

the little peteril 
The arftick bird, of kin to the peteril, fup- 

pofed to be the male 
The arftick bird, female 
Southern penguins, ivhofe wings rtfent^le the jfiv 



The penguin wffh red feet 
The black-footed penguins 

Whole-footed duckers, or loons with tails. 
The fpeckled diver or loon 
The rcd-throatcd ducker or loon 

Clo- 
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Des Oifeaiix qui ont des membranes aux pieds^ et dont 

les doigts font places devant^ 
L'albatrofs - - - 88 

Le penguin du nord - - 147 

Le guillemot - - 359 

Lc plongeon de mer de Plfle de Wight, ct 

le bee de razoir - - 358 

La colombe tachetee de Groenland 50 

Le petit plongeon noir et blanc 9 1 

Des Oifeamc appeUes Peterilsj qui t^ ont point de doigt 

en arriere^ mais qui ont des ongles ou des efpeces 

d^ ergots fur le tahn. 
Le grand pierrot, oiieau de tempete 89 

Le pufEn de Flile dc Man - 359 

Le pierrot tachete, et le petit pierrot 9 1 

L'oifeau arftique, le male - 148 

L'oifeau artique, la femelle - 149 

Des penguins du fudy dont les ailes refemblent aux 

nageoires des poijfons. . 
Le penguin aux pieds rouges - 49 

Les penguins aux pieds noirs 94 

Des phngeons aux pieds entiers, ou des plongeons d 

queiies^ 
Le plongeon marquete * - 1 46 

Le plongeon Touge-gorge - 97 

P Cloven" 
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CUvcih footed ibuk&s witkont taib. 

The great dpbcbick from tfaf Ukc of Ge- 
neva - - - ^^ 

The black and white dobchkk» and tbe 

eared dobchick - - 9$ 

The ea«d pr hfffqftl ^obQhjd^ 145 

Birds with four toes 9 all wehktd ^gftkfr* 
The pelican ^ ^ 9% 

The pelican of America - 5tj 

Th9 PMLA of war bird - 305 

The tropic bird « <p 149 

Whole-footed birds fvitb narrow UBsj booked at the 

end J and toothed^ ealled in iMin MeiigL 
The red-breafted goolander - -» 9$ 

The round- crefted duck - $60 

Swans and Geefc. 
The tame fwan, and the wild fww^ calkd 

an Elk - - 159 

The Canada gopfe - - 151 

The blue-winged gOQ^ • 15a 

The laughing goofe - - 153 

I)ucks in gemrai 

The great black and whiti duck, with his 
female called the Elder - 98 

The duiky and ipotted iwk * 99 

The 



Pespkngeons aux pieds fendusy et qui fofU fans 

queues. 

I^ grofle grebe duLac de Geneve 360 
JLa foulqw m\x et blanche, ct la foulqije 

orciWpe - - - 96 

La foulque \ aigrettes pu a cornes 145 
fles Oifeaux qui ont quatre doigtSy lies tous fiffmtle 

par uuf fueinlnrane. 

|jc pelican - ' " 99 

l^ pelican de rAmerique - 91 

Lafrcg^tc - - 399 

JLj'qifeau tropique - 149 

Des oifiai^ ^x pieds enfiers^ et qfU onf 4fs pecf 
^troits courbes vers le bout^ et edentelis^ ej qwfont 
appelles en Latin Mergi. 

Le plongeon a la poitrinie rouge g^ 

Le canard a la crete ronde - j6q 

Des cignes et des oies. 

Le eigne prive, et le eigne fauvage 1 50 

L'oie du Canada - - 151 

L'oie aux ailes bleues ^ • 152 

L'oie mpqueufc - - 153 

I)ef fOffords en general. 

Le grand can9)r4 npir et blan^: 98 

\4 Canard brun ct tachetf « ^^ 

P 2 Le 
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The grey-headed duck - 154 

The great black duck from Hudfon's 

Bay - . . 155 

The long-tailed duck from Newfoundland 2 80 
The long-tailed duck from Hudfon*s Bay, 

fuppofed to be the female of the next 

above - - - 156 

The little black and white duck 100 

The fummer duck of Catelby - loi 

The Chinefc teal - - 102 

The red- billed whiftling duck, fuppofed to 

be the male - - 194 

The black-billed whiftling duck, fuppofed 

be the female - - 193 

The little brown and white duck 157 

Parts cf birds. 
Four curious beaks of birds, but little 

known - - - 281 



Of tnan. 
The hand of a boy with a diftempered fkin 212 

Of four footed heafts : 

/tnd firfi of monkeys^ 

The man of the woods 213 

The 
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l^e canard a la tete grife - 154 

Le gros canard noir de la Baye de Hudfon 155 
Le canard a longue queiie de Tcrre-ncuve 280 
Le canard a longue queiie de la Baye de 

Hudfon 156 

Le petit canard noir et blanc - 100 

Le canard d*ete de Catefby - 10 1 

La ccrcelle de la Chine - 102 

Le canard fiflant au bee rouge 294 

Le canard fiflant au bee noir . 193 

Le petit canard brun et blanc - 157 

Parties des oifeaux. 

Quatre bees d* oifeagy pcu connus 281 



De Phomme. 
La main d'uti petit gar^on, qui avoit une 

maladie de la peau - 212 

Des quadrupedes: 

Et premieremnt des Jinges. 

]U'homme fauvage - • ??J 

Lc 
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Thft pig-tailed monkey 


4X4 


The mkldle-ftzed bldck tnonkif 


3" 


The St. Jago ihonkejr 


215 


The buIh-tJiiled mortfeey 


312 


Animals of kin to mtmkeys. 




* 

The maucauco - - 


197 


The mongooz 


216 


Tht black maucauco 


217 


Small mnktys approiuiihig ti tBe ntiH&t 


nf ftptirfih, 


The little lion-monkejr 


195 


The little black monlit!^ 


\^ 


The fanglin, or cdgtii Minor 


218 


Sqi^itii 




The Barbarian fquirrel 


195 


The flying fquirrel 


191 


The ground fquirrel 


181 


Beafts of kin to rabbits. 




The gerbua 


219 


The Guiney-pig . - 


294 


The dormoufe 


266 



Animals with hroad fort-teeth that gnaw. 
The porcupine from Hiidfott's Bay 52 

The monax, or marmotte of America 104 



Animals 
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Le finge I queOe de coiiehoft » 214 

Le linge noir de moyenne grofleur 311 

Lc finge de Tlfle de St Jaques 215 

Le finge a queue touffue • 3 1 ft 

Des animoMX »ffrocbans des Jhtges. 

Le maucauco « - . ^Sf 

Lemongous '^ - 216 

Le maucauco noir - . 217 

Bes petits faigts^ fui ant queljue BffSmtiamt 

icureuils. 

Le petit finge-lidn I tftte grife 195 

Lc petit finge noir - - 196 

Le fanglin, oq cagui mindr 218 

Des eskrtuib. 

L'ecureuil de Barbair^ ^ 19S 

L'ecureuil volant 1^ -^ 191 

I«e petit ecurftiiil dfi tefre raye 181 

Des animauxi ^mtwn i^iti aux bfins. 

Jjt gerbua ^ * 2i^ 

Le cochon d'Inde ^ - 294 

Lie loir - - - 265 
Bis animaux qui ont des Urges dents de devint^ U 

qui rongent. 

Le |>orc-epic de la Baye de Hudfon 52 

Le monaxi ou la marmotte d'Amerique 104 



Animals difficult to be claffid: 

The floth - - 310 

The little ant-eater - - 220 

The fpotted mole - - 268 

Beajis of prey. 

The quick-hatch, or wolverene 103 

The Indian ichneumon - 199 

Flying quadrupeds j or bats. 

The greater bat from Madagafcai; 180 

Three fmall bats - - 201 

Coven-boofed beajis that chew the cud. 

The Greenland buck - - 51 

The little Indian buffalo •- 200 

Animals with folid hoofs. 

The male zebra • - ^^22 

The female zebra - 223 

Great beafts that wiU not clafs with any others. 

The elephaqt, and the rhinoceros 221 

^adrupedsy maity of them of an amphibious nature^ 

that propagate their fpecies by eggs. 

Tortoifes. 

The African land-tortoife 204 

The land-tortoife from Carolina 205 

The 
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Des animamc dont il eft difficik ie determiner en queOe 

clajfe de genres de les placer. 
Le parefleux - - ,310 

Xx mangeur de fourmis minor 220 

]Jnc taupe tachetee - 268 

Des het^s de proye. 
Le petit-ours, ou louveteau 103 

L'ichneumon des Indes - 199 

Des quadrupedes volants^ ou des cbauves-fiu^ris. 
TusL grande chauve-fouris de Madagafcar 1 80 
Trois petites chauves-fouris - 201 

Des betes i pattes f endues^ et jui ruminent. 
Le daim de Groenlande . 51 

Le petit buffle des Indes - 200 

Des animaux aux pattes entieres. 
Lezebremale - - 222 

La zebre fcmcUe - - 223 

Des gros animaux qui ne peuvent fe ranger dans k 

meme genre avee aucun autre. 
L'clephant, et le rhinoceros - 221 

Des quadrupedes dont plujieurs font ampbibieSj et qui 
multiplient leur efpece par ks oeufs. 
Des tortues. 
La tortuc de terre de TAfrique - 204 

La tortue de terre de la Caroluie 205 

La 
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The fmall fiiud-tortoiffi . liy 

The fca-tortoife - - 106 

Lizards. 

The large green and fpotted lizird 202 

The great fpotted lizard with a forked tail 263 

The blue lizard - - 245 

The Guernfey lizard - • 247 

The thorn-tailed Indian lizard - 190 

The little brown lizard < 125 

The Imall (potted grey lizard - 204 

SifpcfttSt 

The Uack and white Indian finake 290 

The double-headed fnake - 207 

The Imall black and red fnake 349 

Fi/bes : 
And firft of fea-fift). 

The prickled dog or houndfilh - 288 

The greater cat-^fiih - 289 

Thefea-bat 2 - 283 

The ribband-filh - -' a 16 

The pyed tearauna - - 383 

Theayingfilh * - 210 

The fpur-fifli, and the Indidrt gattorugina 281? 

The 
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Li p^te tprttie de niftr^cagc ^ tUf 

ha tortue de mer -^ • %o6 

Dii kMrJi. 

Lc gros lezard verd et mouchete 202 
]Le gros lezard inouchete k qudie fbiirchivi 20 j 

IjC lezard bleu - . 245 

I^ lezard de Guerniqr r — 247 

Le lezard des Indes a quetid d'epine 190 

Le petit lezard brun - 225 

ILe petit kzard gris et mouchete 204 

Des ferpents. 

^e ferpent noir et blanc des Indes 990 

X^ ferpent a detix tetes *^ sb^ 

Le petit ferpent rouge et noir ^ 34j^ 

Des poijfons : 
Et en premier lieu des p&iffim dB mtr. 

_ • 

Le chien de mer epercMnI - 288 

Le chat de mer majeur • 289 

Lft chauve-fouris de mer • 28^ 

Foiilbn raye - # 210 

L'^arauna noir et blanc ^ - 383 

Ije poifTon volant . t a f c> 
\jt poiiTon eperonne, et le gattorugina des 

Indc§ ; 2 28a 

Le 
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The fea-fcorpion, and the homed-fi(h . 


284 


The fucking-fifli 


2IQ 


River-jilb. . 




The mango-fi(h 


208 


Gold-filhes from China, of four forts 


209 


phinefefifli 


309 


Infers in general: 




Of beetles. 




The rhinoceros beetle 


324 


Horned Indian beetles, male and female 


^05 


The forceps-beetle from the Eaft-Indies 


40 


The goat-beetle 


305 


The fmall black and yellow beetle 


178 


The firft whiftle-beetle 


178 


The fecond whiftle-infedt 


285 


The fire-fly or beetle 


120 


Locufts. 




The grcateft locuft . - : 


32a 


The great brown locuft 


208 


The fcarlet locuft 


22 


The walking-ftick 


288 


The fecond walking-ftick 


347 




The 



Lc fcorpion de mcr, ct le poiflbn cornu 
La rcmorc - - • 

• Des poiffbns de riviere. 
Le poiflbn appelle mango 
Quatre efpeces de poiiTods dores de la 

Chine 
Poiflbn de la Chine 

Des infeSles en generai : 
Des efcarhots. 
L*efcarbot rhinoceros ' - 
Les efcarbots cornus des Indes, le male et 

la femelle - - ^ 

L'efcarbot aux forces des Indes Orientales 
Le fcarabee chevre 
L'efcarbot noir et jaune 
Le premier fcarabee fi Slant 
Lc fecond fcarabee fifflant 
La mouche a lanterne 

Des fautereUes. 
La grahde fauterelle 
La grande fauterdlc brune 
La fauterelle rouge 
L'infefte appelle lc baton-marchant 
Le fecond baton-marchant 



28^4 

2IO 

208 



209 

309 
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105 
40 
305 
178 
178 
285 
120 



322 

208 

22 

288 

347 
La 



T)ie walkiog-leaf - - I59 

7*1}C greater cock-roach * -» 2^1 

Tht Amboyna fly - "3$ 

The libellyla fly with ji 1^ t^U 333 

"^he green-wiiiged libellula • 112 

The little libellula « ** ¥74 

The vegetating bep or watp, ^rfl: fptcies 335 

The vegetating w^, i^nfl ipecies 336 

The blue bee • r 2^4 

The li(tle blue be9 t ^r 9| 

A ^ecies of mufqpeto «• 43 

The hwy Wup ^ciH-fly - 34:?. 

SwaUaw-t/iiied butttrfliis. 
The great dufky fwallow-t^ed l^imerfly 

from China • - ^4^ 

The Chinefe dyflcy fwallow-taile^l butterfly 349 
Thp dufky gnd yellow fwall^w-ta^le^ \i^%r 

terfly - - . 34 
The black and yellow fwallow^^lf4 bp|p 

terfly - . * 343 

The double fwallow>tailed byttff fly 8 1 



Butterflies 
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l^ ^uiUeT4mbu}aQte * %$% 

Lc grand ccrf- volant - - 285 

Des moucbes qui ^ dtf mki trm^f(»rmt^h 

l^ gigale d' Amboinc - -^ 3(J 

Ix libellula bleu * r 33^ 

Iji libellula aux aito« vfiHM - ua 

|x petit libellula . ^ ij4 
yabeille ou la guepo vegetante^ la picmiere 

efpece r • jgfi 

L^ guf^pe vegefamtCy la feconde efpett 33^ 

L'abeill« bkue - - 954 

La petite abeille bleue - 21 

Uw efpece 4« mofquieo - 43 

1^ mouche de la chair bleue et velue 347 

Des papiUaus 4 j^K^irV fUrondilh. 
Le gros papiUon noiratre a quieiie d'hiroor 

delle de la Chine - - 346 
Lo papillon noiratre d^ la Chinfi i queue 

d'hirondelle -^ - 342 
Lc papillon jaiune ct fombre a queue d'hi*. 

rondelle « «- 34 
Le papillon jaune et noir ^ queiie d'hi- 

rondelle - - - 343 

Lc papilloq double queuQ d'hirondelle S 1 

Des 
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lUUffpii hg'satg the iige ^ Aar ^amp wgoti §r 




299 

The pcaaxk Ixiugfl ? texn dnisi 84 

The browEi bcnafij - - 297 

Bbck bimcrfxs with icd ^ocs 207 

Black and ydknr Chiocfc boocrflics 37 

The Mack aod wlme Indian bmcrfly 33 

The bbck and Uuc Ciuncfe buncrfiy^ 26 

The liixle dnflqr butterfly widiTeUow ipocs 178 
BMtterfiUs xcbefe m^s have mafcaBtfs m Adr 

eJges. 
The white. Mack, and red butterfif 128 

The yeUow butterfly - - 304 

The orange-coloured butterfly 1 89 

The black and white Chinefe butterfly 184 

The yellow butterfly - 253 

The imall yellow butterfly - - 306 

The yellow and black butterfly 340 

The little black and white butterfly 226 

The currant-bufti butterfly - 202 

The fmall white and orange.coloured but- 
terfly - - 125 
The brown and white fpotted butterfly 35 

Th« 
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Des papiUons qui ont les hords de leurs ailes ondoyes 

on edentelies, 

Le papillon tortue marquete - 299 

Le papillon paon de la Chine - 84 

Le papillon brun - - 297 

Les papiUons noirs avec des taches rouges 207 

Des papiUons Chinois noirs etjaunes 37 

Le papillon noir et blanc des Indes 33 

Le papiUon Chinois noir et bleu 26 
Le petit papiUon noiratre avec des taches 

jaunes - - - 178 
pes papiUons dont les ailes ne font point edentelees 

aux bords* 

Le papillon blanc, noir, et rouge 128 

Le papUlon jaune - - 304 

Le papillon couleur d'orange t 189 

Le papiUon Chinois noir et blanc 184 

Le papiUon jaune - • 253 

Le petit papiUon jaune -^ - 306 

Le papillon jaune et noir ^ 340 

Le petit papiUon noir et blanc . 226 

Le papiUon des grofeilliers - 202 

Le petit papUlon blanc et couleur d'orange 125 

Le papillon brun et tachete de blanc 3 5 

CL La 
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The orange-coloured fly with black fpots 175 
The dulky and red butterfly - 38 

The fmall duflcy and red butterfly 271 

The black and yellow butterfly froiil Mont- 

ferrac - • 80 

The little blue butterfly - 355 

Moths. 
The orange-coloured moth With black fpot^ 318 



The fmall afti-coloUfed moth 


272 


The finall white moth 


122 


The fmall cream-coloured moth 


264 


The golden-ftudded caterpillif 


m 


l^reesj Jbtubsy and flowers. 




Thfc cedar of Libanus 


lU 


Thfc pomegranate 


35«>- 


The red-heart cherry 


«25 


The apple-fervicc 


211 


A branch of the common fervice-trec 


212 


The white-thorn or haw-thorn 


I^ 


The ftrawberry-tree (Arbutus.) 


323 


The Chinefe rofe 


67 


The NarciflTiis Jacoba 


131 


The gentian of the Defart 


"i-Si 


- 


The 
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Les tignes. 
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318 
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272 
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122 


La petite tigne couleur de creme 


264 
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179 


l4s arires^ ks arbriffeaux^ et les fieurs. 




Le cedre de Liban , 


188 


liC grenadier 


350 
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323 
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The fmall biuc convolvulus - 242; 

The fmall purplilh bind-weed 260 

Elichryfum Africanutn^ foliis lanceolatis, in- 

tegris, tomentofis decurrentibusj capitulis 

congeftis, ex rubello aureis 183 

The water may-flower - 102 

The Scythian lamb, a fort of mofs fo 

called - - - 255 

Corallines^ poly pes j fea-infeSls^ and other marine 

fubftances. 
The common red coral m, gj 

The red organ coral r. 93 

The brown jointed coral 
The yellow coralline (hrub, and the rofe-co- 



loured coralline (hrub 


- 


49 


The herring-bone coralline 




286 


The white bell-coral 


• . 


94 


The brown paper-mofs 


- 


307 


The red paper-mofs 


• 


309 


The red feather- mofs 


• 


• 359 


The balanus of the whale with polypes 


286 


The animal plant or polype 


- 


356 


The Umax marina, and the hairy crab 


286 


The black and yellow ftriped 


fnail 


2lii 

A (tone 



[ 229 ] 

Le petit convolvulus bleu - 24a 

Smilax lenis minor - - 260 
Elichryfum Africanum, foliis laticeolatis, 
integris, tomentofis decurrentibus, ca- 

pitulis congeftis, ex rubello aureis 183 

La ileur blanche qui croit dans les eaux 102 

L'agneau de la Scythie - 255 

, Les corallines y Us polypes ^ les infeiles de mer^ et 

autres fubjiances marines. 

Lecorail rouge - - 98 

Le cor ail rouge - . 93 

Le corail brun noue 
L'arbrifleau coraliin jaune, et I'arbrifieau 

corallin couleur de rofe - 49 

Le corail en forme d*arete de harang 286 
Le corail blanc - ^94 

La mouiTe brune - - 307 

L'urac rouge * - 309 

La moufle rouge - - 359 

Le balanus de la baleine avec des polypes 2 86 

La plante animale ou le polype - 356 

Le limacon marin, et recrevifle velue 286 

Le limacon raye noir et jaune - 218 

Une 



L ^30 ] 

A ftone of the Giants Cauieway in Ireland 25S 
A view of Stone-henge near Saliibvuy 74 

A map of part of Europe, wherein are 
defcrit)ed the voyages and trave)i$of 
the author, both by lan^ and by wa* 
ter, to the year 1746 - 105 



FINIS. 






[ 231 3 

Une pierre de la chaulsee des geans en 
Irlande - . 258 

Vuc dc Stonc-henge prcs de SalUbury 74 

Carte d'une partie de TEurope, ou font 

traces des voyages de Tauteur tant par 

tcrre que par mer, jufqu* a Tan 1746 105 
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